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Preface 


“Just as right order demands that we 
should believe the profundities of Christian 
faith before we presume rationally to discuss 
them, so it seems to me to be negligence,” 
says Boso in the Cur Deus Homo of St 
Anselm, “if, after having been confirmed in 
faith, we do not endeavour to understand 
what we believe.” 

As in St Anselm’s day, so in ours, there 
are many who are asking questions about 
the deeper mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion, and many who speak contemptuously 
of them, failing to understand why God 
should have entered the womb of a woman, 
have been born of her and been nourished 
by her milk, or have suffered contumely and 
died on a Cross. These things, they urge, 
in our day as in his, are “mere pictures,” 
not ‘historical events but fictions,” which 
“we paint, as it were, on a cloud.” We 
cannot surely believe that they are realities 
any more than the rationalist of our Lord’s 
time could believe that Christ was God’s 
equal or that Man could forgive sin. 
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St Anselm would solve these difficulties 
not by jettisoning the Creeds, as so many 
who profess the Christian name _ to-day 
would recommend, but by thinking out 
their meaning as-traditionally interpreted in 
its bearing on the problems of life. Recog- 
nising that the Christian faith is in origin 
divine and divinely conserved amongst us, 
he would “ rationalise” it without surrender- 
ing it. Therefore does he ask the question: 
why God became Man; and answer it in an 
essay which will live for all time. 

On the other hand, St Anselm’s answer 
to this question is, as he confesses, by no 
means complete. He wrote, he explains, 
in some haste and under considerable 
difficulties. There are many problems 
which he leaves untouched. His answer, 
moreover, is plainly adapted to the mentality 
of the age in which he lived, an age in which 
law and order were still struggling for 
mastery, and in which the chief questions 
then discussed were questions of right 
and justice. He envisages his problem, 
therefore, from this point of view, the point 
of view of justice; and answers that God 
became man, because man having freely cast 
away the justice in which originally he was 
constituted, could not of himself regain it; 
could not pay the debt which he owed to 
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God, because already he owed everything 
to God; could not restore the honour of 
which the creature had sought to rob his 
Creator by sin, because he was merely a 
creature. ‘To forgive sin without atone- 
ment, would have been contrary to divine 
order, and the enormity of sin is so great 
that God alone can atone for it: which He 
did by becoming man that He might die on 
the Cross. 

The problem which St Anselm really 
solves, therefore, is rather that of the Atone- 
ment than that of the Incarnation. From 
his point of view the Incarnation is in- 
cidental to the Redemption; Bethlehem 
subordinate to Calvary. If we ask further: 
why did God redeem us, or what is the 
value and meaning of Redemption, Anselm’s 
answer is given briefly in the simple phrase : 
ut homo Iilo fruendo, beatus sit. He does 
not discuss, as does Aquinas, the nature of 
the beatific vision, or its relation to faith, 
or the significance of Christ’s public life, or 
the value of revelation, or the function of 
Christ’s Body, the Church. His standpoint, 
in this work at any rate, is practical rather 
than theoretical, is concerned with morality 
rather than with truth. And though in 
other works he treats of the Trinity, for 
instance, and of the existence of God, he 
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does not link one problem with the other 
but deals with each in isolation on its 
merits. 

Yet in point of fact Christ is not only the 
Saviour of Mankind. He is also the In- 
carnate Word. He did not merely die for 
man's sins, He also made a revelation. And 
the characteristic of the Christian is that he 
accepts both the Atonement of Christ and 
the revelation that He made. Indeed, if 
we are to assign priority to either of these 
aspects of Christianity it must be to the 
latter, for unless Christ be God, as He 
declared, His Atonement on Anselm's own 
showing is valueless. 

Now it is precisely this revelational aspect 
of Christianity that in our day is in question. 
Those who call themselves Christians are 
rapidly becoming divided into two classes. 
Hither they believe that Christ, being God, 
made a definite revelation as to the nature 
of God, or they deny revelation in the 
strict sense altogether, and reduce Christ 
to the rank of the greatest of the prophets 
—the first amongst many, with whom 
must be counted Confucius, Buddha and 
Mohammed, no less than Isaias and St Paul. 
Such a view of Christianity was unheard of 
in the days of St Anselm, and would have 
been classed then by all parties as sheer 
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paganism, which in reality itis. Yet itisa 
view which is common enough in our day. 
Hence the need of asking once again the 
question : why should God become man, and 
of answering it from a standpoint different 
from that which St Anselm adopted. 

In brief, then, the teaching of the Catholic 
Church is that the Incarnation took place 
that the harm done by the sin of our first 
parents might be repaired: that grace, and 
with grace, divine Sonship might be restored 
to our race. Man’s sin is a defiance of an 
Infinite Being, an insult to God, his Creator, 
an injury which man alone cannot repair ; 
but which Christ has repaired through His 
death on the Cross. This is Anselm’s 
answer to the question : why God became 
man,—an answer which every Catholic will 
endorse. 

But this is not ail that can be said about 
the wherefore of the Incarnation. Nor is 
it all that the Church herself says. In the 
Preface for the Feast of the Nativity she 
gives thanks quia per Incarnatt Verbt 
mysterium nova mentis nostrae oculis lux 
Tuae claritatis infulsit, ut dum visibiliter 
Deum cognoscimus per hunc in invisibtlium 
amorem rapiamur. In fact, throughout her 
Liturgy the Church is constantly insisting 
that Christ became man not merely to 
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redeem us, but also to illumine our minds. 
It is this point of view, therefore, that I 
propose to emphasise in the following pages. 

I make no further apology to the great 
Saint from whom I have borrowed the title 
of these essays, but rather invoke his 
assistance as I know I shall have his 
sympathy. And I will end this introduction 
by addressing to my readers his words. 
“Since I see thy importunity and the im- 
portunity of those who seek with thee in 
charity and religious zeal a solution of this 
problem, I will do my best not so much to 
show you what you seek as to seek it with 
you ; but all that I say I would ask you to 
accept on this understanding, that, if I shall 
say anything which a greater authority shall 
not confirm, even though I seem to prove 
it by reasoning, it shall not be accepted 
with any other certainty than that it seems 
to me so, until God shall in some way make 
it clearer to me.” 


LEsLiE J. WaLKER, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford. 


Why God Became Man 


I. 


CREDO, UT INTELLIGAM—I BELIEVE, THAT 
I MAY UNDERSTAND 


Our Catholic forefathers used to think that 
some day the whole world would become 
Christian. There is hope for it still, for 
Christianity is yet young as compared with 
the vast periods of time which elapsed be- 
fore Christ was born into the world. 

None the less, Christendom, as she is be- 
having at present, is hardly an example to 
the pagan world without. Neither, in- 
ternally, is there much sign of progress, 
unless it be in her ever-increasing desire for 
reunion. The cardinal tenets of Christi- 
anity, from belief in which salvation flows, 
are, in the minds of many, fast evaporating 
beneath the heat of modernist criticism. 
Even Catholics, who at least know what 
Christianity teaches and believe it firmly, 
often fail to appreciate as they ought either 
the significance of their belief or its immense 
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value, as something that has bearing on 
one’s whole outlook, historical, scientific, 
and practical, as wel) as religious. 

Nor is it only our theologians and 
preachers who complain of this lack of 
interest in the things of God. Hegel, most 
famous of modern philosophers, also has 
lamented this ‘‘ widespread, almost uni- 
versal, indifference towards what in earlier 
times were held to be essential doctrines of 
the faith.” Christ for many, he says, is 
“brought down into a moral sphere into 
which even heathens, like Socrates, were 
capable of entering.” The religion of to-day 
is “based on feeling,” and so is “reduced to 
little more than a problem in psychology.” 
For the evangelical, Christ is still “the 
central point of faith and devotion in the 
deepest sense ;” but his *‘ Christian life as a 
whole restricts itself to this devotional bent, 
and the weighty doctrines of the Trinity, of 
the resurrection of the body, as also the 
miracles of the Old and New Testaments 
are neglected as matters of indifference and 
have lost their importance.” 

Why this indifference, this criticism, this 
contempt for all that our Christian fore- 


"The Philosophy of Religion, translated by Spiers and 
Sanderson, 1895, p. 38. 
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fathers and we, Catholics of to-day, regard 
as of vital importance? Salvation is bound 
up with Redemption, Redemption with the 
Incarnation, the Incarnation with the 
Trinity, of which the Second Person became 
man. ‘The whole hangs together; and has 
endured so long, has inspired such wonder- 
ful Christian work, that it can hardly be 
without value. Yet there is no one of these 
doctrines that to-day is not vigorously im- 
pugned; more especially that of the Trinity, 
which is the basic doctrine of all and used to 
be regarded as the distinctive mark of a 
Christian. For Mr. Wells the Trinity is a 
myth, invented by Greek philosophers and 
imposed on Christian thought, yet fraught 
with endless contradiction, and_ useless 
withal for experience, spiritual or otherwise. 
And Mr. Wells is not alone in his opinion. 
He but voices the unexpressed thoughts of 
the public for whom he writes. 

It is not difficult to account for this atti- 
tude of mind or for the scepticism and 
chaos which everywhere prevail in the 
sphere of religion. We have only to re- 
member that most men are brought up in a 
tradition which denies all authority in re- 
ligion—even that of the Bible—and, con- 
sequently, all revelation. But what con- 
cerns us more is to find a remedy, especially 
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seeing that Catholics can hardly help but 
be affected by the hostile environment in 
which of necessity they live. 

The remedy that Hegel would suggest is 
not that we should surrender our beliefs as 
the modernist would recommend, but that 
we should think them out in all their mani- 
fold bearings. ‘‘If God be excluded from 
the region of rational intelligence or in- 
sight, . . . if the consciousness of God 
spring only out of feeling, . . . nothing is 
left but to assign to Him the region of acci- 
dental subjectivity. God would thus be an 
historical product of weakness, of fear, of 
joy, of interested hopes, cupidity, and lust 
of power. What has its root only in my 
feelings, is only for me; it is mine, but not 
its own ; it has no independent existence in 
and for itself. . . . For this reason the older 
metaphysic has always demonstrated first of 
all that God is, and not merely that there is 
a feeling of God; and thus the philosophy 
of religion, too, finds the demand made 
upon it to demonstrate God.” 

As a comment upon the speculations of 
current psychology on the origin of religion, 
these remarks are excellent. But Hegel 
went too far. Convinced of the inherent 


* Op. cit., pp- 50, 51, 
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truth of Christianity, he held, not indeed 
that her doctrines can be known apart from 
revelation, but that, granted revelation—in 
Spirit and through Spirit—their inherent 
truth can become so manifest to our spirits 
that we need not the authority, whether of 
Christ or of His Church, to vouch for them. 
There is contradiction here. ‘Truth may 
become manifest in Spirit and through 
Spirit, provided we take into account all 
the ways in which Spirit may, and has, 
manifested itself. But this would include 
authority. Hegel, on the other hand, neg- 
lecting this factor in thought-progress, and 
trusting solely to reason, would demonstrate 
the Trinity by a process of deduction from 
the fundamental principles of his tran- 
scendental logic. 

He has failed to convince humanity that 
his argument is valid. History and ex- 
perience alike confirm the teaching of the 
Church that, apart from the witness of 
Christ, the greater Christian mysteries can 
neither be discovered nor demonstrated. 
With respect to the Trinity, for instance, 
pre-Christian philosophers hardly get be- 
yond the idea of emanation, and do not even 
approach the docrine of a triple personality ; 
while post-Christian philosophers have 
either patently borrowed from Christian 
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dogma, or have devised systems bearing but 
a remote resemblance to that of Christian 
tradition. 

Moreover, a reaction has set in, even 
amongst Hegelians. So incompetent has 
mere intellect proved in the search for 
ultimate religious Truth, that Professor 
Bosanquet can in one sentence tell us that 
“we are spirits, and our life is one with the 
Spirit which is the whole and the good,” 
and hence “ are eternal ;” and in the next, 
assure us that “this is no matter for argu- 
ment, or for trying to take away from you 
that which you love to believe and what 
gives you strength. It is only a matter for 
holding fast to the centre.” 

Thus do we pass to and fro; from thesis 
to antithesis : out from feeling, through the 
magnificent and systematic Hegel, only to 
find ourselves back again in his disciple at 
the standpoint of those who would restrict 
themselves to a “devotional bent,’ and 
would treat all theology as “interesting and 
valuable speculation,” but not as “part of 
religion.” 

Is there no way of steering a middle 


* What is Religion? 1920. pp- 25, 26, 


> Cf. Bosanquet, What is Religion ? pp. 32, 33, 
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course between this. Scylla and Charybdis 
of mere religious feeling and non-religious 
thought and speculation ? 

From the supreme Good all thought 
should flow, and, in flowing, should “ con- 
firm me in my belief in it.” But if all 
thought flow from one source, it should 
blend in one vast and harmonious whole, so 
that the more we think, the nearer should 
we approach to Hegel’s ideal of religion as 
“the region in which all the enigmas of the 
world are solved, all the contradictions of 
deep-reaching thought have their meaning 
unveiled, and where the voice of the heart’s 
pain is silenced.” 

Hegel and Bosanquet are complementary. 
It is true, on the one hand that “‘ we cannot 
be ‘saved’ as we are; we cannot cease to 
be what we are: we can only be saved by 
giving ourselves to something in which we 
remain what we are, and yet enter into 
something new.” But, on the other, it is 
not true that this supreme act of self-sur- 
render to a Good which we but dimly 
perceive “can continue to exist, if reason 
has convinced itself of the opposite. ‘The 
one side is cast away, the other alone held 
fast; but a man cannot win true peace in 


 Bosanquet, pp. 8, 9- 
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this way.’ Neither by the suppression 
of faith, nor by the suppression of reason 
can peace come. It can come only if they 
work together in harmony. And it is on 
this account that the Church, as Hegel 
points out, “has consistently and justly 
refused to allow that reason might stand in 
opposition to faith and yet be placed in 
subjection to it.” 

The need of thinking out the mysteries 
of faith has been recognized ever since the 
day when John wrote his Gospel or Paul 
his Epistle to the Romans. While hardly 
had the Church begun to preach than the 
work of harmonizing old truth and new was 
begun by Christian apologists. The two 
streams of tradition, human and _ divine, 
have come down to us by different chan- 
nels; but since their source is the same, 
they cannot be contradictory; the one is 
the complement of the other. And if 
Christianity is to make headway, we must 
still take cognizance of this fact; must still 
present dogma in such a way that it will 
harmonize with our present knowledge and 
appeal to the mentality of our day. 

Reason, now as ever, must labour as 
faith’s ancilla; and, that she may be able 


Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, I., 49- 
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to do this, she is in our seminaries put 
through a long course of training, first in 
philosophy, then in theology. The move- 
ment of the argument which runs through 
this seven years’ course and links up its 
various treatises, may be summarized briefly 
as follows : 

First, the universe with its multitudinous 
comings and yoings, is shown to be not self- 
explanatory ; and so to postulate an Other. 
This Other, Who accounts for it and sus- 
tains it in being and activity, is called its 
Creator. ‘The fact that the universe is rich 
with intelligence and law, postulates intel- 
ligence in the Creator. Next is shown 
the possibility of this intelligent Creator 
communicating His knowledge to finite 
intelligences, not merely through nature, 
but also directly—Spirit moving spirit. 
This is revelation; the crowning instance of 
which is that made through Christ, Whose 
competence as a Spirit-moved intelligence 
is vouched for alike by the forecast of His 
coming, by the miracles which He worked 
during life, and by the fulfilment of His 
promises in the Society which He founded. 
As a competent witness, what He testifies, 
or what His Church testifies, guided by 
Him in the Spirit, is true. Then comes 
dogma proper. Christ claimed divinity, 
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and the Church worships Him as God. He 
spoke of His Experience of the Father, and 
of the Spirit which He would send in His 
own place, and the Church in the Spirit 
confesses this triple Personality and baptizes 
in this Name. Therefore, these dogmas are 
true. 

No fault can be found either with the 
logical coherence or with the systematic 
completeness of this method. It is its 
thoroughness which accounts ‘for the com- 
petence of our clergy and for the rareness 
of lapses from theological orthodoxy. 

Yet the very completeness of the method 
carries with it one defect. In studying the 
numerous treatises, one may sometimes 
forget that each monk in his cell is also a 
monk in a monastery. Concentrating on 
this or that detail, the beauty of the whole 
may become blurred. Absorbed in the 
examination of evidence, the value of what 
is at stake may be over-looked. Philosophic 
arguments do not give us God as He is: 
revelation must supplement them. Then 
God’s action in this or that sphere must be 
discussed. God and the Trinity, the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, the Incarnation and 
the Church, the Church and the Sacraments 
are severed one from another, and, thus 
severed, lose in part their power of appeal. 
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The whole, though it is not, yet appears to 
be a patchwork. 

This defect is inherent in the very nature 
of the analytic method, which we are forced 
to use wherever the matter to be considered 
is vast and complex. Our intellects, being 
finite, cannot take in the whole at a glance, 
but must of necessity work dividendo et 
componendo. 'The same defect, therefore, 
appears (and in a still more marked degree) 
in science with its numerous and loosely 
linked branches, and again in our methods 
of teaching, oral or written, in sermons and 
instructions, in articles, text-books and 
treatises. Moreover, as the stream of time 
grows longer, the knowledge which it carries 
with it, increases prodigiously in volume. 
The “group-mind” not only remembers 
more, the more there is to remember, but 
by means of research and reconstruction, in 
which many minds collaborate, its memory 
becomes with each succeeding generation 
more detailed and more faithful. This does 
but increase our difficulty, so that in our 
day water-tight compartments have become 
well-nigh inevitable. Yet how delightful it 
would be, and how fruitful, if we could but 
break down their walls, and in this way get 
a glimpse of the whole—of God dwelling 
and operating in His universe, space- 
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dimensions and time series, thought, life, 
and energy, all laid out before us. 

It must have been some such idea as this 
which moved St. Anselm to formulate that 
famous maxim: Credo, ut intelligam. He 
saw that only if we look at the universe in 
the light which faith throws upon it, shall 
we ever understand it as a whole, or be 
able to synthesize satisfactorily its manifold 
parts and aspects. And what was true in 
his day, is still more true in ours. With 
the multiplication of facts, our viewpoints 
also have multiplied, and conflict has 
resulted. Reason is at war not only with 
faith, but with itself. Scepticism is afield 
no less in the domain of science than it is 
in the realm of theology. Peace can come 
only with harmony; and harmony can 
never be attained till we view the universe 
from that central standpoint which God has 
made plain to us. Once religion was the 
realm in which all the enigmas of the 
world were solved, all the contradictions 
of deep-reaching thought had their meaning 

unveiled, and the voice of the heart’s pain 
was silent. For many souls it is so still, 
and can become so for all, if they will but 
join themselves to the whole which God 
animates and look at their problems from 
the standpoint of its self-revealed centre. 


[I 
THE WHEREFORE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Wuy did God create the universe? And 
why, in particular, did He create this tiny 
globe within it, which is the thing that to 
us most matters? Why is there evil upon 
it? Why is it a process? Why did so 
many ages elapse before man appeared ? 
Why so many more before He appeared 
to whom Christians look for light to under- 
stand the world and for grace to transcend 
it? Why did Christ appear at all, and, 
_ having appeared, why is He so diversely 
interpreted and so commonly ignored 
and discredited? Day and night the 
universe is changing, and we are changing 
with it, for better or for worse. What 
does all this signify? And what do we 
signify who, in spite of Copernicus, still 
fancy ourselves the pivot of the universe, 
the main feature within it, the centre for 
which all exists and to which all must be 
related ? 

There can be no doubt that we—together 
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with other intelligent beings in other worlds, 
if such there be—must in some manner be 
regarded as the centre of the universe. 
For what possible sense can there be in 
the perpetual dance of electrons, the 
constant regroupings of atoms, the whirling 
of worlds one round the other, as a stone 
is whirled at the end-of a string, unless 
there be somebody to contemplate this, 
somebody to benefit thereby, somebody to 
take pleasure in the knowledge of these 
happenings? ‘The main features of the 
universe—mountains and plains and valleys 
and rivers, foliage and forests, the vastness 
of the sea, the sun beyond the cloud-filled 
atmosphere, the moon and the stars that 
glisten in the night—all these things com- 
bine to form one vast harmonious whole 
of ceaseless activity, wondrous beauty, 
persistent and inestimable utility. But 
where would be their utility and of what 
value their beauty if there were no intelli- 
gent beings to behold them, to understand 
and make use of their power ? 

Animals presumably enjoy life. But 
their horizon is restricted to the tiniest 
fraction of this one tiny globe; and even 
this has no meaning for them, still less 
the universe as a whole. It can _ hardly 
be for their sakes that the universe exists. 
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If it exists for the sake of anyone at all, 
it can only be for the sake of beings who 
can understand and appreciate it. We are 
told that the universe has evolved from a 
state in which no intelligent life, and it 
may be no life at all, was possible within 
it. Now, at least on this planet and possibly 
elsewhere, intelligent life has appeared. 
Unless it had been destined to appear all 
along, the evolution of the universe is 
wholly without meaning, and there is no 
reason why it should be in existence. 

On the other hand, man appears /Jafe in 
this evolutionary process; and if there be 
other intelligent beings in other worlds, 
they, too, must be late-comers. Hence, 
though it may be for the sake of such 
beings that the universe exists, it cannot 
be they who produce it. 

Does then the universe exist simply, all 
on its own so to speak? If so, why does 
it come into being little by little ? Why 
is it a process, and a process in which its 
ratio essendi, man is comparatively a late- 
comer? Why are not all stages just one 
stage? And, since they are not, how 
comes it that in the later stage, which 
flows from the earlier, there appears what 
in the earlier was absent? Creative 
evolution will not explain this. It merely 
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states the fact that evolution zs creative; 
it does not explain how it comes to be 
creative. 

The universe again is made up of bits. 
here are bits everywhere and of all sizes : 
bits that work harmoniously, and bits that 
thwart one another. And no bit zs any 
other bit. Each has its own nature and 
properties, which each seeks to realize, yet 
cannot, except in co-ordination with other 
bits. There is independence throughout 
the universe, as well in the parts of 
things as in things themselves and in 
persons. Yet throughout there is also 
inter-relation and inter-dependence. How 
come these parts to contribute to a whole, 
and the whole to consist of these parts ? 
Inter-relation is the negation of independ- 
ence. How, then, does what is independent 
come to be inter-related, or what is inter- 
related come to be independent ? 

Whichever way we look at the matter 
the inference is forced upon us that there 
is something beyond the universe which 
is yet operative within it. _ No one can 
give to another what he does not himself 
possess; yet this happens every moment 
in the process of evolution. New features 
are doubtless present potentially in the old, 
but whence comes their actuality, unless 
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there be something or someone who co- 
operates in the process and in whom all 
things are actual? Parts are the negation 
of unity, and yet form a whole which is a 
unity. Whence comes this whole, unless 
there be something which co-ordinates the 
activities of parts, and so enables them to 
transcend, while yet in part retaining, their 
independence g 

There are but few philosophers who 
have failed to recognize in the universe 
either an ultimate Cause or else an 
immanent Ground. And the difference 
between these two explanations, if pressed, 
turns out to be verbal rather than real. 
For both Cause and Ground must be 
immanent in the sense of being operative 
within the universe, and neither Cause nor 
Ground can be immanent in the sense of 
being a mere part of the universe. The 
common objection to the doctrine of a 
“ First Cause” rests wholly on misunder- 
standing. “ First” does not mean first in 
the order of time, but ultimate in the order 
of nature and explanation. Unless there 
be some real and active principle upon 
which the universe depends and by which 
it is sustained in being and operation, its 
mosaic-like structure, its perpetual trans- 
formations, the inter-relation and _inter- 
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action of its innumerable parts of every 
kind and magnitude, is inexplicable. 

Nor must we forget that other aspect of 
the problem upon which already we have 
touched. A universe of inter-related and 
interacting parts is futile and meaningless 
except as the expression of a mind which 
other minds are destined to contemplate and 
enjoy. The parts of the universe are real, 
inanimate as well as animate, animate as 
well as intelligent; but, except as the 
expression of intelligence to intelligence, 
the existence of the universe has neither 
purpose nor sense. The much-abused 
analogy of the watch still holds good in 
broad outline. In their respective orders, 
the dynamic harmony and _ complex 
structure of both the watch and _ the 
universe bespeak the mind of an intelli- 
gent maker and postulate an intelligent 
user. 

We are getting nearer to religion now. 
An intelligent Being Who expresses 
Himself intelligibly to another is plainly 
a Person, and the persons to whom He 
expresses Himself, if they recognise Him in 
this expression of Himself, are already in 
relation with that Person. Philosophy 
may bring us to God, and, if we surrender 
to God, when we recognise Him, may lead 
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us to communion with God. But there, I 
think, philosophy leaves us. 

Yet the human mind still craves for 
knowledge. The enigmas of the universe 
are not yet solved. Nor is the voice of the 
heart’s pain yet silent. It is a great thing 
to know that God exists, and a greater 
thing to know that the universe manifests 
God’s nature. But unless we know how it 
manifests God’s nature, there will still lurk 
the suspicion that God, like the universe, 
may be full of all manner of blemishes. 

Philosophers have often tackled this 
problem, but without, as a rule, marked 
success. Plato used to teach, for instance, 
that all things in the world of phenomena 
are faint copies of divine and eternal ideas ; 
but he omitted to specify most of them, and 
forgot entirely to tell us how God comes by 
these ideas. Even in Scholasticism, where 
this theory is developed, we learn little that 
is positive of God’s nature, beyond that He 
is, and necessarily is ; that He is intelligent 
and in every way perfect; that all possible 
things are eternally present before His 
mind,‘and, if existent, are sustained by Him 
in existence. Other attributes seek rather 
to remove misconceptions of God. They 
deny that He changes, or is in any way 
composite or limited. The philosophic 

Cc 
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concept of God is true so far as it goes, but 
it does not say enough of God’s nature to 
enable us to see clearly how God expresses 
Himself in the universe as-we know it. 

But if God has expressed Himself in 
nature for the benefit of persons who share 
in that nature, He may also communicate 
Himself directly to these persons, since 
they, no less than their environment, are 
directly sustained by His power. Christians 
claim that such a revelation of God has 
been made, and it is precisely to this that 
they would appeal in order to interpret the 
universe in which they live. Credo, ut 
intelligam—I believe, that I may under- 
stand. 


Ill 
GOD AND THE UNIVERSE 


Gop is. There is no reason beyond 
Himself why He should be. He simply is. 
He is the existent. He could not “not be.” 
And everything that can exist, is realized in 
Him—all knowledge, all happiness, all 
perfection. Neither does God exist in parts 
or successively. Whatever is in Him, is 
altogether and eternally. Everything that 
can be experienced He experiences in one 
and the self-same experience, Himself. All 
that can be thought or perceived, to Him is 
eternally present. He sees it in Himself. 
It exists in Him, because He exists; and 
exists altogether in the one actuality. God 
is one. 

But also God is three. He is not a mere 
blank to which we ascribe infinite perfection, 
all lumped together. In Him is order and 
processton—process eternal, self-subsistent, 
and complete. 

God thinks. But “everyone who thinks, 
gives rise to something within himself, which 
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is the concept of the thing understood, and 
proceeds from his knowledge of it.” There- 
fore, God thinks of an object, which is 
distinguished from the subject which thinks, 
yet eternally is one with it. Or (in the 
Hegelian dialect) God expresses Himself, 
and, in so doing, posits Himself over 
against Himself as an Other which is yet 
one with Himself. 

This expression of Himself, because it is 
an expression, is called the divine Logos: 
and because it is generated within God and 
is His perfect expression or likeness, is 
called the Son; while fer contra the 
principle by which it is generated is called 
the Father. In considering the relation of 
the Son to the Father both these notions 
must be kept before the mind; for, as we 
experience them, both are faulty. The 
concepts in which we express ourselves have 
no reality except in thought, and the sons 
that are born to us are not only real, but 
separate. In God, on the other hand, in 
Whom all acts are perfect, the Son is other 
than the Father, and yet is His perfect 
image, co-equal and co-eternal with Him, 
is wholly one in nature, and so is both 
personal and divine. 


* Aquinas, Summ. Theol-, 1. q. 27, a. 1. 
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There is also a third Person. ‘ That 
which is loved,” says Cardinal Billot, “ is in 
the lover, in the sense that there is an 
inclination towards what is loved, which 
proceeds from the will of the lover.” But 
intelligence also is involved. So that love 
proceeds from a dual principle; namely, 
from the impulse to love, and from the 
knowledge of that which is loved as it is 
expressed in the concept of it as lovable.’ 
In God there is something analogous. 
God, as thinking-self, is distinguished from 
Himself as thought-object, and both, being 
perfect and co-equal, are equally personal. 
They are the Father and the Son. But 
Father and Son, recognising their essential 
unity, join themselves together in an eternal 
act of love. And this act also being perfect, 
there arises from it a third Person or 
Hypostasis, the Spirit of Love; which 
presupposes the other two and proceeds 
from them, yet is one with them in nature, 
co-equal, co-eternal; proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, as the Son is generated 
by the Father, in one and the self-same act 
by which God eternally is. 

There is mystery here, which we cannot 


’ De Deo Uno et Trino, 1897. p. 335. 
* Ibid, p. 336; cof. Aquinas, Comp. Theol. c. 49. 
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fully probe with our human intelligences or 
explain by our finite analogies. Nor shall 
we be able to grasp the full significance of 
this truth until, as Christ’s adopted brethren, 
we be taken into the Society of the Trinity 
and see God “face to face.” Yet this 
knowledge of God, which comes through 
revelation, is far more adequate than that 
which comes by inference from nature ; and, 
if only we will think it out in all its bearings, 
throws an immense flood of light both upon 
the structure of the universe and upon 
man’s destiny. 

The difficulty of conceiving how God is 
manifest in the universe, is due largely to 
the fact that so many philosophers have 
persistently represented Him as structureless. 
We know, through revelation, that this is 
by no means the case. Within God is 
procession and order, difference and number 
amid unity. Hypostasis depends upon 
Hypostasis, and proceeds from it, though 
eternally. Between the Hypostases there is 
relation, in the one case of generation 
(paternity and filiation), and in the other of 
what (for want of a better term) we call 
spiratio, the procession of the Spirit of 
Love. If, then, we exclude from the 
connotation of evolution the note of 
potentiality and imperfection, and define it 
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with Father Garrett Pierse’ as ‘the 
unfolding of multiplicity in unity,” we may 
also say with him in all reverence that in 
God “ there is the highest type of evolution.” 

There is also society in God, and the 
analogue of that corporate unity which is 
characteristic of all social life, whether on 
the human level, or on that of the animal 
herd. But whereas in God both society 
and the unity that pervades it, is perfect, 
with us both are imperfect. Each member 
of human society, being finite, contributes 
to it what is partly the same and partly 
different ; and often there is strife. But in 
God, each member is so perfect as to be not 
merely alike, but wholly one in nature. 
Each has every divine attribute. Each is 
such that He cannot not be. 

There is also in God all the characteristics 
of experience in so far as these imply per- 
fection. It is in the experience of Himself 
that the Son is generated as the object of 
the Father’s experience, and from the 
mutual experience of Father and Son that 
the Spirit proceeds, synthesizing eternally in 
Himself the One and the Other that ex- 

erience has distinguished. 

Think thus of God, and it is manifest 

Irish Theological Quarterly, July. 1919, ‘‘ Some 
Modern Sidelights on the Trinity.” 
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whence come the characteristics of the uni- 
verse in which we live. 

Our universe is a pluralistic universe, and 
yet has structure or plan. It is made up of 
Individuals ; some having conscious experi- 
ence, others not; some intelligent, others 
merely conscious. Yet each has a certain 
capacity or power, from which proceeds 
action and change, in itself and in other 
individuals. Individuals—persons or things 
—interact, and so are inter-related_and inter- 
dependent. ‘There is also a one-way de- 
pendence, from cause‘to effect, antecedent 
to consequent, running throughout the 
whole course of time. Just as we can say 
of the Son that, if the Father were not, the 
Son would not be, and of the Spirit, that if 
the Father and Son were not, the Spirit 
would not be: so can we say in the order 
of intelligence, of thought, volition, and 
emotion, in the order of life, of progeny and 
growth, and in the order of energy, of its 
vast variety of transformations, that if the 
antecedent were not, the consequent would 
never follow. But with this difference. 
In God, Father, Son and Spirit eternally 
are. In the universe things occupy but a 
fraction of the time-series, and in the rest of 
it are not. None the less, they depend upon 
and proceed from one another. 
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Still more significant is the analogy which 
obtains between the divine experience and 
its counterpart in nature. Experience is 
conscious inter-relation ; and in God, where 
each “centre of experience” has experience 
of the whole, it exists in its highest form. 
With us, also, experience is inter-relation- 
ship; though finite, ever changing, and medi- 
ated by a body between which and_ its 
environment are many inter-relations of 
which we are but dimly conscious or not 
conscious at all. Such inter-relationship 
and the tendency towards further relation- 
ship manifests itself everywhere. Living 
things, as they grow, enter into further 
relationship with their environment, and by 
adaptation perfect this relationship ; while in 
the animal world, animate bodies vary their 
experience yet further by moving about. 
This is true (in the lower order of uncon- 
scious relationship) also of the inanimate 
world. Gravitation, electrical attraction 
and repulsion, chemical affinity seem to 
indicate that the tendency to seek further 
relationship is characteristic not merely of 
all life, but of all things, even to their inner- 
most parts; while inertia is analogous to 
our conscious tendency to retain an experi- 
ence which satisfies us. Everywhere nature 
repeats itself in varying degrees of per- 
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fection, and everywhere, though always 
imperfectly, it bespeaks the nature of the 
supreme and eternal Being upon Whom it 
depends. 

One might press the analogy further, and 
with St. Augustine and St. ‘Thomas, apply 
it especially to man. One might seek an 
analogue of the procession of the Spirit 
from the Father and Son in man’s dual 
faculty of intelligence and will, from which 
issues action, conscious and physical. One 
might see it again in the duality of sex and 
the unity of their offspring. But this will 
suffice. Our knowledge of the Trinity does 
not come to us through nature, but by way 
of divine revelation; yet, once we possess 
that knowledge, we can see how there are 
vestigia Trinitatis everywhere in nature. 
Even as in God there is unity, personality, 
number, relation, experience, procession, so 
are these characteristics deep-rooted and 
fundamental in the universe which God has 
created. 

The first stage of our inquiry is at an end. 
God has expressed Himself, not only in- 
ternally in the Word which is one with 
Himself; and also ad extra, and for our 
benefit. Except for the intelligent beings 
who dwell,within it, the universe would be 
meaningless and futile. It was meant for 
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us; exists entirely for our profit. From it 
we may learn of God, and the more we 
know of God the more we realize how truly 
God is manifest in everything of which we 
have experience. 

Yet with this experience we are never 
content, but ever seek further and yet 
further experience, both as individuals and 
as a race. This fact is significant in more 
ways than one, and again, I think, the 
fundamental doctrine of our Catholic faith 
should help us to solve the problems that 
arise therefrom—the problems of an experi- 
ence which not only changes but also evolves, 
as does the universe of which we have 
experience. 


IV 
MAN'S DESTINY 


‘THERE are two ways in which a man may 
express himself. He may bring forth a 
child, born to his image and likeness, or he 
may express himself by creating imaginary 
characters in an imaginary setting as in 
literature and art. ‘The second is the feebler 
way, for in it man expresses himself in a 
material he has in no way produced, and 
expresses withal not so- much himself as 
what he has learned from experience. 

The first mode of self-expression is 
realized eternally in God, first in the 
generation of the Son by the Father, 
then by the procession from these two of 
the Spirit of Love. Out of unity there 
arises distinction, personal and real; and 
then, in a further unity, which also is 
personal and real, what was distinguished 
again becomes one. Not that this is a 
time-process, but that thus we can best set 
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forth the relations between the three divine 
Persons. ‘The whole is eternally complete. 
Process in God eternally is. 

In the Spirit the order of divine procession 
is eternally consummated. Beyond the 
three divine Persons, therefore, there is 
neither need of any other, nor is any other 
divine person possible without destroying 
(per impossibile) the very nature of God. 
If then there are to be other persons 
besides the Divine Three, they must be 
created persons, 1.¢., persons who proceed 
from and depend upon God, but yet are not 
God. Their relation to God may be analo- 
gous to that of the Second and Third 
Persons in God, but their nature will not 
be the same. They will not proceed from 
God necessarily ; and so will not be self- 
subsistent, or such that they could not 
“not-be.” Neither at the outset can they 
share immediately, and to the full, in the 
Divine Experience; for in that case they 
would be divine persons, since they would 
share in that which is proper to the Son and 
the Spirit. Created persons are not only 
imperfect in their mode of existence, in that 
they need not exist ; but also they are im- 
perfect in their nature: there is something 
that they lack. 

On the other hand, one may question 
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with St. Thomas’ whether God would 
create persons except for the purpose of 
sharing in some way in the Divine Ex- 
perience. For what is a person but one 
who shares intelligently in the experience 
of another without losing his own individ- 
uality ? And what experience is there to 
share, in the last resort, except that of God. 
God does not create out of necessity: He 
creates out of love. Thought must express 
itself; experience must be shared ; good 
must diffuse itself. But this it has already 
done to the full in the Triple Personality 
of God. Any further diffusion of good can 
only be made freely, out of sheer spontaneity 
and love. ‘There is no need that God should 
further express Himself. Indeed He can 
do so only if He create the beings to whom 
this expression is to be made. And, if 
God create, though what is created must of 
necessity be other than God, and so without 
divine perfections or divine experience, it 
will not be impossible that God should 
bestow on the creature such experience 
and with it perfection. On the contrary, 
it would be characteristic of God, Who is 
Goodness existent, that such should be the 


‘ 
*Summa, I. 2 q. 3. a. 8. 
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destiny of those for whose sake creation is 
to be. 

This does not mean that the creature can 
of his own power attain the supernatural 
destiny for which God creates him. For 
this destiny of its very nature involves the 
experience of an Other, and of an Other 
who is above nature, namely God. The 
creature can have no title to such a destiny, 
no merit on the score of which to claim it, 
no desire of it even, unless God grant the 
desire; for such a destiny is altogether 
disproportionate to the exigencies of any 
created nature. All must be freely given 
by God, the means no less than the end, 
and the desire no less than the means. 
For an end which involves an Other, as this 
does, can only become an end if the Other 
vouchsafes it; can only be desired, if the 
Other arouses the desire; and can only be 
attained, if the Other co-operate in its 
attainment,—God drawing the creature to 
Himself, and the creature submitting to 
God’s action. 

This being so, evolution or process is in 
some sense essential to a created universe, 
no less than is personality. No person will 
have at first that full and immediate know- 
ledge and enjoyment of God which is his 
ultimate destiny ; but each will have some 
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knowledge of God, or will be capable with 
God’s help of attaining it, and with God’s 
grace of growing in it, until at length he 
be rendered capable of sharing even in the 
Divine Experience of the Self-existent 
Being. 

It may be that the way to this perfect 
happiness in the case of some beings is 
short: that there is one supreme act of 
love and after it beatitude eternal. This 
is what St. Thomas teaches. None the 
less here also there is in some sense process. 
The angels do not see God naturally. They 
know Him by the effects which His action 
produces, and must grow in that knowledge. 
A purification must take place before they 
have clarity of vision. They need grace, 
and must prepare themselves to receive it. 
Nay, further,’ grace and its development 
in the angelic order are compared to the 
“seminal natures” of the physical order, 
out of which evolve plants and animals. 

All created persons must evolve, i.e., must 
start with a capacity, the purpose of which 
can be realized only through a time-process. 
They must also evolve in conjunction one 
with the other. ‘This is evident in the case 
of man, whose development is so largely 
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due to education, environment, and to the 
tradition of his ancestors. But it is true 
also of a world of pure spirits. To no 
creature can God be present at the outset 
as the wmmediate object of his experience; 
for in that case he would have the fullest 
experience of God of which he was capable, 
and so would be neither subject to develop- 
ment, nor would be conscious of himself as 
a mere creature. Yet experience is always 
experience of what is other than oneself. 
There is such a thing as self-knowledge ; 
but it arises in and through the knowledge 
which one has of an other, distinct from 
oneself. Hence, though it is commonly 
taught that the angels know God through 
the image of Him which is impressed in 
their very nature, in order that this image 
should become conscious, it is necessary that 
they should have experience of an other; 
and this other cannot in the first instance 
be God. Development, it seems to me, with 
all created persons, angelic or human, in- 
volves social development. Angels, like 
men, come to know themselves simul cum 
aliis, together with others, as St. Thomas 
says. They “illuminate” or “manifest 
truth” one to another, and by means of this 
intercourse one with another make progress 
in the knowledge of God. 
D 
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There are then two types of universe. In 
the one type ail creatures will be persons, 
each manifesting in some degree God, and 
each destined to progress in the knowledge 
of God, until he be fitted to enter the 
society of God; in the other type, the 
human type, some creatures will not be 
personal, but will manifest God on a lower 
level, and so will serve merely as means to 
the end for which persons have been called 
into being. But each type of universe will 
be social in character, development taking 
place in each case through a mutual expe- 
rience, which in the one case is direct, but 
in the other is expressed by means of a 
physical environment. 

Both types of universe will, therefore, 
involve certain primary duties on the part 
of the persons thus called into being; 
namely that each should seek at once to 
realize his own destiny and to help his 
neighbours to realize theirs; and, further, 
that no person (or thing) should become an 
end in itself to be sought for its own sake, 
either by itself or by another. The two 
commandments which Christianity enun- 
ciates as the first principles of all moral life, 
in reality flow from the very nature of God 
as manifest in creation. Creation is 
meaningless except as the expression of 
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God to persons, who come into being as the 
product of His creative act. Such persons 
exist that they may grow in the know- 
ledge and love of God until at length He 
shall communicate to them the beatific 
vision, for which He creates them and in 
which alone they can find rest. Love flows 
from knowledge, and prompts to further 
knowledge. It is, therefore, the link which 
at once unites the created person to his 
Creator, and which tends to draw him yet 
closer to his Creator. 

The First Commandment is that we love 
God. 

The Second concerns our neighbour. 
For created persons must grow in the 
knowledge of God in conjunction one with 
another, as each manifests God progress- 
ively more and more perfectly. But from 
knowledge, once again, love flows, linking 
yet more closely each to the other, as love 
grows. Each person is a means to the 
other’s end; yet not merely a means; for 
each has the same end, which he can attain 
only in co-operation with his neighbour. 
Therefore should we love one another, in 
God and on account of God, Who is 
manifest in each of us; and again, should 
do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. The commandment 
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that we love one another is no mere 
commandment. Neither are the _ pro- 
hibitions of selfishness, greed, robbery, rape, 
murder, and of the exploitation of our 
neighbour, or the using of him as an object 
whereby to gratify our passions, mere prohi- 
bitions. The good of the one and the evil 
of the other type of action, follows from the 
very fact that we are a society of persons, 
each with the same destiny, which can be 
attained only in and through social action. 
The need of humility, and of its counter- 
part, confidence in God, also flows from the 
very nature of the creature. Of himself, he 
is nothing, and can do nothing; but is 
wholly dependent upon God, and in a 
secondary way upon his neighbour. If the 
creature claim anything as his very own, he 
is denying fact, and is thus far setting up 
himself as the existent. In other words, he 
would become as God, not in the way in 
which the creature can become as God, but 
by an act of usurpation and revolt. To 
become as God, he must needs deny him- 
self, t.e.,, must recognize that of his own 
right he possesses nothing and in his own 
power can do nothing. He can only 
act as God acts through him. He can only 
develop in proportion as he receives what 
as yet he has not received. Therefore, if he 
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would realize his sublime destiny, he must 
needs have on the one hand, humility, and, 
on the other hand, confidence in God, Who 
has created him expressly that in him this 
destiny may be realized. 


V 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


THE purpose for which all created persons 
exist, is that ultimately they may have - 
experience of God as He is. But as yet 
they have not this experience ; nor does any 
creature manifest God in this perfect way. 
Therefore, there are no creatures, personal 
or impersonal, which can so attract persons, 
when in their normal state, that they must 
of necessity succumb to this attractiveness. 
In a word, to be personal is also to be free. 
There is nothing short of the Infinite which 
can compel our assent. 

None the less, we can give our assent, 
can contemplate an object till it fascinates 
us, can yield to a purpose till at length it 
comes to dominate our lives. 

God, Whom we know in part only, is 
present to us as such an object. The 
realization of His Will and our destiny is 
one of the purposes which may dominate 
our lives. But there are other objects, 
which also we may seek; other purposes 
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which also we may take as our ultimate 
aim. For God we may substitute the 
creature. It follows that the created person 
may fail to realize the destiny for which he 
was created. 

The possibility of evil is inherent in the 
very nature of a created universe. 

On the other hand, it would not seem 
necessarily to follow that, because evil is a 
possibility, it must needs be a fact. God, 
it is commonly supposed, could have created 
a universe in which all persons ultimately 
did de facto realize their destiny, though 
freely. And if this be so, and we use the 
term “universe” in the restricted sense of 
an inhabited world, or a group of persons 
comparatively isolated, God may have 
created such universes. 

But is it quite certain that an all-good 
universe zs a possibility ? The persons for 
whom such a universe exists will be wholly 
dependent upon God. Whatever they are 
and possess, they will have received from 
Him ; and inand through Him, all develop- 
ment will take place. But, also, they will 
be free, free to develop in this or that 
direction according as they select this or 
that object or aim. ‘They can, if they 
choose, grow in holiness; but, to do so, 
they must freely.ask, and freely accept, 
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from God the wherewithal to grow in holi- 
ness. For to grow in holiness is to grow in 
the knowledge and love of God, and hence, 
involves the recognition at once of God as 
the existent Being from Whom all good 
flows, and of ourselves as wholly dependent 
upon Him and as mere nothingness apart 
from Him. But if all persons did this, if 
all grew steadily in knowledge and grace, 
might not such beings come to the con- 
clusion that this growth was inevitable, 
attribute it to their own inherent power, 
and so imagine that of themselves they 
could realize their destiny? And, if such 
were their case, how could they recognize 
their own nothingness, how grasp their 
dependence on God, how come to behave 
as free persons, postulating of God that 
which of themselves they had not, nor of 
themselves could acquire? 

It seems to me that in an _ all-good 
universe, created persons could recognize 
neither their freedom nor yet their de- 
pendence upon God, and so could not 
receive from God what must be freely 
asked, even as freely it is given. Sin is not 
a necessity; and yet, if there were no sin, 
how should we recognize virtue? If there 
were no downward path, how could we 
freely choose the upward? If no person 
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ever chose the creature in preference to the 
Creator, how should we ever come to 
recognize that the choice of God as our 
ultimate end is a voluntary choice, or that 
in realizing the destiny for which He has 
created us, we are no mere automata, but 
rational beings, who freely submit to His 
power? If all the parts of a system move 
uniformly at the same rate and in the same 
direction, motion becomes imperceptible to 
a person within the system, as it is in a lift 
or in a smooth-running train with closed 
windows. The same law would seem to 
apply to the spiritual order. Movement to 
be recognized must be diverse at least in 
rate, if not also in direction; and, unless 
movement is recognized, it is impossible to 
grow consciously in the knowledge of God. 
If our argument be valid, a created uni- 
verse must inevitably contain an element of 
evil; not because God’s power is limited— 
this is sheer nonsense, for there is nothing 
that can limit God’s power: He alone ts— 
but because of the very nature of a created 
universe. Such a universe can only exist as 
the manifestation of God to persons des- 
tined to know Him fully, but at the outset 
possessing but a partial and mediate know- 
ledge. Such persons will be free to realize 
or not to realize their destiny; and only 
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through freedom can realize it, since, recog- 
nizing their dependence upon God, they 
must freely seek from Him divine co-oper- 
ation in their spiritual development. Yet, 
if all developed in the same direction, if 
there were no strife, no failure, no turning 
aside or turning back, it is, to say the least, 
doubtful whether one could become aware 
of an alternative to the fulfilment of this 
divinely appointed destiny ; in which case 
it would be impossible to choose freely the 
one alternative rather than the other. 

But if moral evil be inevitable in a created 
universe, in some sense “damnation” also 
must be inevitable. For “damnation” is 
but the outcome of moral evil, the judgment 
which inevitably follows upon it. In place 
of God, the creature is chosen as the ultimate 
goal which is to give us complete satis- 
faction; and this satisfaction the creature 
can never give, nor is willing to give, since 
itself craves a complete satisfaction which 
the other cannot offer it. Damnation is 
destiny unrealized, purpose unfulfilled ; and 
it begins so soon as the creature is deliber- 
ately preferred to the Creator. That some 
creatures may vacillate, and, by altering their 
decisions, escape perpetual damnation, does 
not alter the fact that in deliberately substi- 
tuting the creature in place of the Creator, 
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thso facto, they choose torment, and stand 
self-condemned. Neither moral evil nor 
damnation is necessary, for both suppose an 
act of free choice. But, if there is to be a 
created universe in which there are free 
creatures, it seems well-nigh inevitable that 
there should also be moral evil in it, and 
hence damnation, unless, indeed, the creature 
repent. 

The problem of evil, which usually in- 
quires whether it be moral for God to 
create a universe in which there is evil, is 
thus reduced to an inquiry as to whether it 
be moral for God to create. Indeed, even 
if an all-good universe be possible, this is 
really the question at issue. For in an all- 
good universe not only do all persons pro- 
gress steadily toward the same end, but 
each helps the other to attain this end. 
Whereas, if there be evil, some persons go 
in one direction, some in another; and, 
with respect to their common destiny, some 
help, some hinder, some lead their com- 
panions upward, others drag them down. 
Life in such a universe is no mere story of 
continuous development. It involves con- 
flict, the overcoming of obstacles, victory 
over something that resists; and so is of a 
radically different type from that which 
would obtain in a universe in which all 
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worked smoothly and everyone was good. 
Even if an all-good universe be possible, 
then,—nay, even if actually it exist—the 
possibility of the other type of universe 
remains, and with it the problem of whether 
or not it be moral for God to call it into 
being. 

The problem of evil, rightly stated, is not 
the problem of deciding whether God be 
justified in preferring a partly-evil to an all- 
good universe, for of the latter we do not 
know even whether it be possible. It is the 
problem of justifying from our human point 
of view God’s action in creating a universe 
in which successes are mingled inextricably 
with failures, and there is strife between 
evil and good. 

If we consider the universe from this 
point of view, there is no doubt as to the 
first answer we must give. From the point 
of view of the successes it will be better that 
the universe should exist, and from the 
point of view of the failures, better that it 
should not exist. But what of the successes 
and failures, considered as one group, in 
which no member is what he is apart alto- 
gether from his neighbour? If on the 
Benthamite principle we count happiness 
and miseries as units, the answer is still 
clear. It will depend upon the number of 
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the “saved” as compared with the number 
of the “lost.” But, in the first place, we 
know not for certain that any soul is lost, 
unless, perhaps, Judas. And in the second 
place, the happiness of the “saved ” consists 
in the contemplation of God, Who is in- 
finite; whereas the pain of the “ damned” 
consists in the loss of God, for Whom each 
has substituted a creature-world which 
evokes his desires, but, being finite, never 
can satisfy them. Each ina sense obtains 
that which he seeks, but the one who has 
sought wrongly, against his better judgment, 
obtains it to his perpetual undoing. His loss 
is a self-inflicted loss, to which he was in no 
wise destined by God, and which he could 
have avoided, if he would. 

Imagine now that God is contemplating 
the creation of a universe. All possible 
schemes setting forth all possible 
characters and all possible combina- 
tions of characters lie open before Him. 
Amongst them are some which contain 
failures as well as successes, the successes 
bound up with the failures in such a way 
that these schemes would be of a different 
type if there were no failures in them. Is 
God, for the sake of the failures, voluntary 
failures, to abstain from giving reality to a 
scheme in which others will gain an infinite 
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success? Or is He, for the sake of these 
successes of infinite value, to allow failures 
to happen which will not be infinite except 
in the sense of an infinite gain that, for 
some, will be permanently lost ? 

All things considered, there would hardly 
seem to be any doubt as to the answer. Our 
viewpoint is partial and finite. We know 
not all possible worlds, nor whether there 
be other worlds than ours, nor yet how 
many in our world attain their destiny, and 
how many fail so todo. But—God being 
what He is, a Trinity of Persons, eternally 
perfect and eternally one in nature and 
experience, and the creature being essentially 
other than God, and, if personal, one who, 
realising what he is and what is his end, may 
seek that end or not as he wills—it does 
seem at least highly probable that our type 
of universe is the only possible type, much 
as it might vary in detail; and that, since 
in it all can attain their end if they will, and 
many do attain it, it is better that it should 
exist rather than not exist. 

In any case, our type of universe does 
exist. ‘Ihe Being Who zs, and is eternally, 
was not content to express Himself through 
the processions which are eternally realised 
in the Son and the Spirit. He has also 
expressed Himself ad extra for the benefit 
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of persons, whom by an eternal act He calls 
into being. We do not solve the problem 
of evil by denying that evil exists. 
Neither do we solve it by denying that God 
exists. Evil is a fact, and I suggest an 
inevitable fact, if there was to be creation at 
all. What we have to do is to learn how 
God solves the problem that arises from it. 


VI 
MAN’S FALL 


Let us now look at the universe which 
God has created. Init are realized precisely 
those features which we have deduced as 
possible if the God in Whom Christians 
believe was to express Himself by way of 
creation. ‘There are two classes of persons, 
so faith teaches us—angels and men, each 
member of each class created with a view of 
his sharing ultimately in the infinite 
experience of God. But at the outset man, 
of whom alone we have immediate know- 
ledge, is merely the centre of a finite 
experience. And this constantly changes 
and evolves, as the objects of which he has 
experience change their relations one towards 
another, or as fresh objects enter his 
experience or present objects disappear. Of 
the whole of the time-series God alone is 
conscious 3 we live in it, and so are aware of 
but a part. But each part is either itself a 
centre of experience or at least a centre of 
multiform relationship, and so manifests 
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God. He is manifest also in the whole. 
And though the part may evoke in us 
affection and desire; it can never satisfy 
this desire, unless it leads us on to Him Who 
in it dwells and through it operates. 
Gradually, we are driven from the universe 
to its intelligent Source, from the creature 
to the Spirit that creates. 

Salvation is a process, a process of 
knowledge, from which flow love and desire. 
But it is also essentially a process in which 
others co-operate. We grow in holiness— 
or wickedness—together. This is true of the 
angels, as wellas of men. To them also 
extends the duty of helping one another, 
and of helping us ; and by them as by us this 
duty may be, has been, neglected: there are 
devils. But especially does the principle of 
social interaction for growth or decadence 
apply to those persons who have bodies. 

The angels presumably have immediate 
experience of one another and of us. We 
have not. For it is of the essence of a soul 
that it should organise and animate a 
material body, through which alone—in this 
life at any rate—it can either have experience 
of, or operate upon, its environment. 
Consequently, of other souls, and also of the 
angels and of God, we can only have a 
mediate experience, through their action 
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upon us. None the less, human beings are 
closely linked together. For we not only 
interact, and through interaction commune 
one with the other in knowledge and love ; 
but also we inherit one from the other— 
inherit the instincts and capacities with 
which our bodies are endowed ; inherit also 
experience—the experience of the past 
which is handed down in writing and 
tradition. If the angels developed only 
socially through an experience towards 
which all contribute, still more thorough- 
going is the social character of our 
development, in which heredity plays a part 
and the product of experience accumulates 
but slowly as generation succeeds generation. 

Humanity is one in the sense that all its 
members are derived from a common stock, 
all have the same fundamental nature, all 
have experience of a world in which the 
same fundamental features are continuously 
manifest, all have the same destiny, which 
- each can realize if he wills. It is one also 
in the sense that the thought and behaviour 
of each is bound up with that of his neigh- 
bour, and in part is determined by the 
thought and behaviour of the past. In all 
this—personality, procession from an origin, 
inter-relationship, experience, society—man 
manifests God. 
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But humanity is not one in the sense that 
all progress steadily towards the end for 
which man came into being. Many men, 
perhaps most men, have not the least notion 
why they exist. They have a vague idea of 
God, and a still vaguer idea of survival, but 
what God is and what He wants of them, 
what survival signifies or how their true 
destiny may be attained, they neither know 
nor care. It is the creature that they seek. 
Science and civilization are esteemed ; but 
they are esteemed either for their own sake 
or for the creature comforts which they bring. 
And there are masses of men who do not 
even rise thus high, but are content with 
the life of an automaton and the pleasures 
of an animal. 

Plainly there are two tendencies in the 
world, one towards God and the happiness 
of a divine experience, and the other to- 
wards anything but God. What will be 
the ultimate consequence in any individual 
case we know not; but we do know whither 
each tendency leads, and that as a man 
lives, so in all probability will he die. The 
direction of one’s life one determines for — 
oneself while yet one shares in the time- 
process. When one passes beyond this 
time-process, the goal towards which one 
has directed oneself is attained, and one’s 
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tendencies are realized for better or for 
worse. Inevitably, also, there is conflict. 
Humanity is divided against itself, and the 
heart of the individual is torn by these con- 
flicting tendencies. 

The strife that began in the angelic world 
is reflected in this, and is further reflected 
in the physical environment in which the 
human race evolved. Strife in some sense 
or other is characteristic of the whole of 
creation. Everywhere is there a dual 
tendency: gravitation and centrifugal force, 
attraction and repulsion, integration and 
disintegration, growth and decay; and in 
the animal world strife between species, and 
sometimes within them. Contradiction and 
conflict, if not inevitable in all creation, is 
certainly a deep-rooted characteristic of all 
the creation which we know, and is integral 
to life and development. 

On the other hand, there is in the animal 
world comparatively little conflict between 
members of the same species. The instincts 
of the individual are subordinate to those of 
the herd. It is the group that seeks to 
persevere in being and to realize the tend- 
encies which characterize it. It does so by 
means of its members, but these, as a rule, 
work in conjunction one with the other, 
tather than at each other’s expense. Each 
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lives, not for itself only, but for the sake of 
the species to which it belongs. It is a 
different or a lower species that is treated as 
a mere means to this end. The social 

rinciple, manifesting the nature of God, is 
in the animal kingdom realized instinctively. 

With man just the contrary is the case. 
His conflict is chiefly with members of his 
own species. Nation wars with nation, 
class with class, individual with individual. 
And the reason is that, ignoring their destiny, 
men seek creatures for their own sake, so 
that of the kinds that are fancied, there are 
not enough to goround. Creatures, whether 
human or not, are treated by man not as 
means, but as ends; and so attached may 
he become to this or that creature, that to 
the gaining of it he will devote his whole 
life, and sacrifice all else that he possesses, 
As a consequence, there appears amongst 
men a lack of self-control, a passionate 
violence, an intensity of greed, a refinement 
of cruelty, even against his own kin, that 
in the animal world is unknown. 

If man be by nature the most noble of 
the animals, of a surety has he fallen from 
that high estate; for, as he is known to us, 
alike in experience and in history, he is in 
some respects far below the lowest. He 
still retains his intellectual superiority ; but 
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often enough it does but subserve his 
passions. Born that he may know and 
enjoy God, he becomes the slave of some 
particular instinct in a way that in the 
animal world finds no parallel. Man alone 
seeks pleasure for its own sake, or sex for 
the sake of pleasure, or will ruthlessly rob 
his fellows that he may possess more, or 
will enslave his own kinsfolk that he may 
enjoy power. Man alone of the animals, 
has an intelligence fitted to know God, and 
precisely because this is so, man, alone of 
the animals, can make a god of a creature— 
of his sex, of his belly, of himself, or of some 
one of his many ideas. 

Whence comes this degradation, so 
common amongst us, and into which all of 
us are conscious that we could fall? The 
psycho-analyst attributes it to a loss, to a 
loss of control over our instincts which has 
occurred in the course of man’s evolution, 
and from which has resulted a split between 
the conscious and the sub-conscious selves. 
Science, in short, has re-discovered the Fall; 
and this just at the moment when eminent 
clerics, engrossed in textbooks of twenty 
years ago, have discovered that science does 
not admit a fall, and would accommodate 
their faith to their science! So prone are 
we to idolize, that, rather than accept divine 
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revelation, we would make an idol of an 
antiquated scientific theory. So far have 
we fallen that, where we do not worship the 
creatures which God has made, we must 
needs worship the creatures of intelligence. 

The proudest of God’s creatures has un- 
questionably fallen. But, if we would 
understand the full significance of the 
Church’s doctrine in this matter, we must 
remember that the human race is not only 
a fallen race, but a falling race—a race 
whose characteristic it is to fall, and after- 
wards, in some fashion to repent. If we 
overlook this fact, we shall miss the whole 
point of the Church’s teaching with respect 
both to the Fall and to the Redemption. 

In both cases the race is envisaged, as 
embodied in the one case in Adam, and in 
the other case in Christ. In Adam we fell 
and in Christ we are redeemed, because both 
Adam and Christ are one with the whole of 
humanity. ‘The Church, so to speak, in 
preaching this doctrine, looks at things from 
God’s point of view, from the point of view 
of one who sees the whole, and acts with a 
view to the whole. 

Adam’s destiny was our destiny. How 
his body came to be matters little, and the 
Councils of the Church have not pronounced 
on the subject. But it does matter that he 
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was created or “ constituted” in grace; that 
into his animal body God breathed the 
spirit of life, of life supernatural. For 
decie man’s destiny is indicated. Man 
came into being for a purpose, and with the 
capacity of fulfilling that purpose. He was 
not a mere animal, but a person, with an 
animal body to assist in the development of 
his personality. He was more even than 
this, for God had destined him for a super- 
natural end, namely Himself, and had 
infused into him the means whereby he 
might so grow that ultimately he should 
attain that end, should attain -to a 
beatific vision. So long as man remained 
in God’s grace, he also had control over 
himself. Instinct, sense, intelligence, will, 
worked harmoniously together towards the 
end for which life had been given. There 
was no lust of the flesh against the spirit, 
no war of the subconscious with the con- 
scious, no disease; and consequently, except 
for sin—Adam’s sin, which also was a racial 
sin—there would have been no death. 

But Adam did sin, and in him we also 
sinned. For Adam was the embodiment of 
our race, which is a sinful race, a race of 
of whose members it is characteristic that 
they should reject God’s grace and spurn 
the destiny for which they were created, 
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In Adam’s body our bodies were po- 
tentially contained, and in his sinful act 
our sins were foreshadowed. With him we 
form one race, one whole. Therefore, his 
sin was our sin, and his loss our _ loss 
also. God sees the whole, and acts ac- 
cordingly. 

What Adam lost when he sinned was 
first of all that original justice in which he 
had been created, and, because of this, his 
supernatural status, that spiritual union 
with God, that sanctifying grace whereby 
alone he could rise above nature to the 
vision of Him Who creates nature. For 
sin and grace are incompatible. 

We also have lost this supernatural 
status, and in this loss consists the essence 
of ‘original sin. But sin also has con- 
sequences, and it is evident in our case 
what these consequences are. 

Clearly something has gone wrong. 
There should at least be harmony in our 
own bodies and peace amongst our own 
folk ; but instead there is continual strife. 
Disease and division are rampant in the 
mental and the social, no less than in the 
physical order ; and, when passion or greed 
get the better of us, there is no limit to the 
degradation into which intelligent beings 
may fall, 
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Science admits the fact; acknowledges 
that, as compared with the lower animals, 
man is abnormal in his behaviour; and 
accounts for this by saying that somewhere 
in the course of evolution a something or 
other must have been lost. But the Church 
alone explains in what the loss consists or 
how it came about. 

It is of the essence of sin, that in it man 
wilfully ignores the destiny for which he 
came into being, and seeks something else 
in its stead. Thereby he becomes domin- 
ated by the lower, and shuts out from him- 
self the influence of the higher. It is also 
of the essence of sin, as of all human action, 
that it should affect not the individual only, 
but the race to which he belongs. Had 
Adam not sinned, nor any of our fore- 
fathers, we should not be as we are, prone 
to seek the creature in place of the Creator, 
and, fascinated by the creature, to become 
ultimately its slave. Yet in a sense it was in- 
evitable that it should be so; for thus only 
can man learn the worthlessness of creatures 
or discover his own nothingness, and, dis- 
covering it, turn to God with that sub- 
missiveness which alone can render it 
possible for his destiny to be realized, in 
God and through God, yet without detri- 
ment to his personality or his freedom, 
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Life is what it is, pain mingled with 
pleasure, evil with good, that man may 
learn from life, without becoming attached to 
it as to something ultimate and final. The 
universe exists for man’s sake, and as the 
expression of God’s love ; but only that man 
may transcend it, and so pass from the 
partial and mediate experience with which 
he begins, to the full and immediate ex- 
perience for which he has come into 
being. 

Through revelation we know of the ideal 
which momentarily was realized in our first 
parents, and that we should know it is of 
no small value to us, since thereby we are 
reminded that our destiny is not what it 
seems to be—a life of mingled pleasure and 
pain, ending in death, but a life that shall 
be wholly good and eternally rich in know- 
ledge and happiness and love. It is also 
of value that we should experience the 
consequences of the Fall, painful as they 
may be, for thus only can we learn our own 
nothingness, or the vanity of creatures, or 
the power that is needed, if we would 
transcend their finitude and attain to an 
experience of that Being to Whom they 
perpetually point. But if this we would 
do, we must learn also how He works for 
our redemption, and has worked through 
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all time in that racial whole of which we 
are the present embodiment and momentary 
expression. 


Vil 
RELIGION IN THE PRIMITIVE STAGE 


SEEING that the Fall took place within the 
lifetime of our first parents, who could, 
therefore, have remained in a state of 
integrity and of super-natural grace for but 
a brief space, the surprising thing is not that 
there is so little evidence of a fall, but so 
much. As an intelligent being, man stands 
in a class apart, far above any other verte- 
brate animal, yet in his behaviour may be 
so perverse as to become a pathological 
montrosity. As the _ psycho-analyst is 
constantly reminding us, in the course of 
evolution something has been lost, and that 
something man is ever endeavouring to 
make up for, or, if possible, to regain. If, 
then, at the outset man was free from the 
perturbing influence of passion and con- 
cupiscence, and if, as there is every reason 
to suppose, his brain-capacity was as great 
as, if not greater than ours, he should have 
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been able both to know and to worship the 
true God, even as the theologian affirms. 
Adam certainly had the same data that we 
have for inferring an intelligent Creator as 
the ultimate and sustaining Cause of the 
universe in which he found himself. He 
would also, since he was man, have been 
moved, like us, by the instinct of curiosity 
to seek such a Cause, and by the instinct of 
submissiveness to worship it. If God chose 
to reveal Himself, he would have been 
capable of receiving that revelation. 

The teaching of the Church is that man 
began right, but almost immediately fell 
away—in the lifetime of our first parents— 
and rapidly deteriorated. This is not the 
common view amongst modern anthropolo- 
gists. They either assume with Professor 
Frazer, that religion began as a crude form 
of magic; or with Professor Marett that 
it has evolved from a _ universal belief 
in a_ praeter-natural energy pervading 
all activity ; or with Professor McDougall 
that man at first ignored the beneficent 
processes of nature, but was struck with 
awe by fearful objects, such as disease and 
death, pestilence and famine, storm and 
flood, etc., which he first animated with 
intelligence and will, like his own, then 
worshipped as demons or gods. 
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Which of these views the anthropologist 
adopts depends mainly upon the assumptions 
with which he starts. Of evidence either 
one way or the other there is very little. 
Paleolithic records do not go back beyond 
the Aurignacian period, and are both scanty 
and ambiguous. Primitive peoples, now 
existing, have existed for thousands of years, 
and so are not genuinely primitive. Attempts 
to reconstruct primitive man and his re- 
ligious beliefs and practices on the data of 
modern psychology can give us at best but 
tentative hypotheses. We have no adequate 
data for testing any theory, still less for 
repudiating what the evidence of Scripture 
suggests, and the teaching of the Church 
confirms. On the contrary, what data we 
do possess can be explained equally well on 
the hypothesis of a primitive monotheism 
as on any other, and probably much better. 

The distinction between beneficent and 
harmful, regular and irregular processes, 
upon which Professor McDougall’s theory 
is based, could only have arisen after much 
experience. At the outset our first parents 
could have known nothing of disease and 
death, pestilence and famine, and but little 
of other “terrifying” objects. It is far 
more probable that they would have been 
struck at first by the wonderfully 
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harmonious character of their surroudings, 
and the curious adaptability of most things 
to human needs. Whence, seeking an 
explanation, and deriving from themselves 
the notion of intelligence and will, they 
would have “projected” it not into the 
part, but into the whole, as the sole rational 
ground of this harmony and the sole object 
worthy of adoration. Their first emotion of 
wonder and awe would have been aroused 
by harmony, not discord ; and their second 
emotion would have been gratitude rather 
than fearfulness. Whatever they became 
later, intelligence, prompted by instinct, 
would at the outset have made them 
monotheists. 

This is borne out by the belief of the 
ancient Chinese, which was almost certainly 
monotheistic, its object being a Power “to 
whom evil of any kind was displeasing, and 
from whom punishment might be expected 
for any form of wrong-doing.”' The Mana- 
theory of Professor Marett would thus 
represent a first stage in the deterioration of 
this belief. For practical purposes it is the 
manifestation that matters; not what God 
is, but what He does. Hence a tendency 


* Transactions of Third International Congress on the 
History of Religions. Oxford; vol. i., p. 106. 
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to concentrate on active phenomena— 
storms, rivers, the sun, living things, man, 
especially men endowed with great insight 
or power ; and to regard these as indicative 
of a Divine Power, the nature of which did 
not matter so much as the way in which it 
became manifest. 

The stage which Professor McDougall 
describes follows almost inevitably. Re- 
tain a belief in supernatural agencies ; 
concentrate on their more striking mani- 
festations, diverse and. often in appearance 
contradictory, forget their unifying principle, 
and at once you have many “ gods,” sun- 
gods and storm-gods, water nymphs, and 
fairies. . Worship God in separate places, 
ignore the fact that in each spend 
it is the same God that is worshipped, 
ascribe to each a character and a “history” 
to suit the tribe of which he is the protector, 
and there will not only be many gods, but 
different gods. Focus attention on the 
symbol to the exclusion of what is 
symbolized, emphasize the alleged effect 
of ritual observance rather than its religious 
significance, and worship becomes magic. 

Such processes of degeneration have 
characterized religion throughout its long 
history, and are by no means absent to-day. 
Impelled by curiosity, man seeks to explain 
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phenomena, but through laziness or care- 
lessness often explains them wrongly. 
Convinced that there is a supernatural, 
but too indolent to study its laws, he still 
devises human means of getting into touch 
with it, seeks to learn its nature from 
erratic and superstitious observances, and 
thinks to control its influence by the use 
of occult symbolism or the wearing of 
mascots. So, too, eager to réalize a 
purpose, does man first justify that purpose, 
then attribute it to God; with the result 
that the God of his enemy becomes to 
him an alien Deity, while belief in his own 
Deity grows stronger or wanes, according 
as he succeeds or fails with the purpose in 
hand. There was manifest a _ distinct 
polytheistic tendency during the Great 
War though the result of it was an in- 
tensified scepticism, due to the fact that 
polytheism in our age is discredited and 
defunct. 

If, then, in our enlightened age, mono- 
theistic belief may be perturbed by the 
existence of human conflict, what wonder 
is it that the warring tribes of old believed, 
as arule, in many gods? If, even with us, 
the impulse of submissiveness is so strong 
that, should man forget God, he must 
needs worship a substitute, what wonder 
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is it that our primitive ancestors should 
have forgotten God and substituted for 
Him the activities of nature, which they 
could not account for, but with which they 
had practically to deal? If in the days of 
science man may still be superstitious, and 
his worship become formal and mechanical, 
what wonder is it that in days when there 
was no science, but only hard grind, religion 
should have degenerated into magic, in- 
effective in reality, yet symbolic at least of 
belief in an ultra-human power, and of an 
earnest desire for its aid? 

It is said of a Hindu workman of to-day 
that, being asked why he worshipped many 
gods, seeing that he believed also in one 
Supreme Being, he answered: the great 
God is good; He will do me no harm; it’s 
the little fellows I need to look after. 
Once man had fallen, the war that broke 
out within his nature was projected into 
the heavens above; the great God was 
forgotten, and in His place appeared 
smaller gods, each animating some object 
of practical importance, and each to be 
propitiated separately according to his 
function. The scattering of the tribes 
also led to diversification of the Deity. 
Tradition became different, and differences 
were accentuated by war. Instead of 
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recognizing in himself the imperfect, yet 
perfectible, image of God, man made gods 
in his own image, and attributed to them 
his own morality that thereby his selfishness, 
personal or tribal, might be justified. 


VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
EAST 


INTELLIGENCE at the stage we have been 
discussing is occupied with other and more 
practical things than theology. Man seeks 
the creature, and uses his Creator as but a 
means to an end. Yet so soon as peace 
arrives and leisure for thought ensues, man 
seeks Truth again, and in consequence, 
religious belief begins slowly to emerge 
from the crudities of animistic polytheism. 

When tribes or cities fused, their gods 
fused, either into one multiform, many- 
named Being, or else into a Pantheon. 
Between deities apparently disparate and 
in tradition often hostile, reason devised 
interconnections. Thus do we get groups 
of gods, and occasionally a triad, as the 
Theban triad Amon-Mut-Khons. Possibly 
in this way also arose the Puranic Triad, 
Brahma-Siva-Vishnu. It is lack of thought 
due to perpetual strife with nature and 
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man, that leads to Animism and Polytheism. 
When peace gives time for reflection, there 
arises, at least amongst those who think, a 
saner outlook on the universe and a saner 
view of the Deity. Even where the result 
is not pure monotheism there is at least 
recognised one supreme being, such as 
Jupiter or Zeus or Amon Ra or Marduk 
or Auramazda, from whom the other gods 
have sprung. Multiplicity evolving from 
unity is conceptually at least a possibility, 
but multiplicity without unity is impossible, 
once man begins genuinely to think. 

With the advent of a purer religion there 
arises also a purer morality. Reflecting on 
God as the origin and unifying principle of 
all nature, man forms not merely a theory 
of the universe, but also an idea of its 
purpose and of his own part as the chief 
factor under Providence in the realization 
of that purpose. For the Egyptian, God 
becomes the embodiment of justice and 
truth: only by practising these virtues can 
men hope to attain happiness in the world 
that is to come. In the Mazdeism of the 
Persian inscriptions Auramazda is depicted 
as the one supreme being, who created all 
things and in whose name kings rule. 
There is only one path, that of virtue, 
which consists in doing God’s will: all else 
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is chaos. ‘Truth is the root of all good; 
lying the source of all evil. 

Truth and goodness are also identified 
in the religion of the Avesta, and are 
opposed to error and evil. But the latter 
are now personified. The God of Know 
ledge contends with the spirit of Ignorance 
and Error, and the vehicle of the warfare 
is man. If he would prosper, in addition 
to ceremonial observances, he must lead a 
simple life, seeking above all things purity, 
honesty, and truthfulness. Thus only can 
he share in the victory of Mazda, who 
lived before creation in infinite Time, 
which, when the process of strife is over, 
shall come back again. 

Nowhere does the importance of a right 
knowledge come to be recognised more 
clearly than it does in the religion of India. 
In the Vedic period there is as usual a 
multiplicity of gods, most of them per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena. These 
the poet-thinkers eventually identify : 
“The Being of whom the priests speak in 
many ways and under ‘many names, is in 
reality one Being.” Varuna is omniscient, 
knows even the inner thoughts of men, 
punishes them for sin, but, should they 
repent, releases them from its consequences. 
The ordered regularity of physical events 
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manifests the Deity, and a like regularity 
must characterize both ritual and morality. 
Man is dependent on God, yet by worship 
may increase the efficacy of Divine Power, 
and by knowledge may share in it. 

In the Upanishads the idea of obtaining 
happiness in the abode of Yama _ by 
sacrificing correctly to the gods, is replaced 
by the idea of absorption in a world-spirit 
to be obtained by correct knowledge and 
mental discipline. Atman, which in the 
Rig-veda meant breath, comes to mean 
first the soul of ‘man, then the soul of the 
world. Brahma, which meant prayer, 
comes to mean holiness, then the principle 
of holiness. Atman and Brahma thus 
come to be but different aspects of the 
one world-spirit. From it man appears 
to be differentiated, but with it in reality 
is identical. The world of phenomena is 
naught but an illusion, which deceives him 
and allures him perpetually from his 
end. Let him treat it as naught, and 
by asceticism overcome its allurements, 
and he will become merged in dreamless 
sleep with the Infinite from which now 
he seems other. 

The chief defect in this philosophy is 
that, while it insists that salvation can 
come only through knowledge, it fails to 
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provide any genuine knowledge of the 
principle of Being with which man is to 
identify himself, and so to attain peace. 
Everywhere in the Upanishads, says 
Professor Macdonnell,’ there is a “restless 
striving to grasp the true nature of the 
pantheistic self, now through one metaphor, 
now through another.” Yet ever does 
this knowledge elude man’s restless mind. 
“Explain to us the Brahma, which is 
manifest and not hidden, the Atman 
which dwells in everything,” demands 
the sage in Brihadaranyaka. But in vain. 

The result was a violent reaction. Of 
the nine philosophic systems which began 
to arise about the sixth century B.c., 
seven were originally atheistic. 

In the Sankhya system and its derivates, 
Buddhism, Jainism, and the materialistic 
philosophy of Charvaka, the fundamental 
doctrine of Vedantic philosophy is retained. 
Salvation still consists in the knowledge 
that life is an illusion, its sufferings due 
to the desire of worldly things, arising from 
a false estimate of their value. Asceticism, 
involving the annihilation of desire and 
issuing in unconsciousness, is still the ‘end 
that is sought. But Atman and Brahma 
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are ignored; and are ignored precisely 
because they are unknowable, and, there- 
fore, valueless for experience. The instinct 
of curiosity, thwarted of its end, revolts 
against the object which claims to be able 
to satisfy it, yet ever fails to do so. Man 
will save himself. And yet he cannot. 
For the instinct of submissiveness also 
craves for satisfaction, and cannot find it 
without God. Of these seven forms of 
Atheism, four returned to Theism before 
long, and Buddhism on this fundamental 
issue has become divided against itself. 

The failure of mere philosophy to satisfy 
man’s demand to know God, is evinced also 
in the religious history of the Chinese. 
Neither the Pantheism of the Brahmin nor 
the Dualism of the Avesta in the end prove 
satisfactory as a solution of the problem of 
the universe. Laotzu, the dreamer, may 
possibly have been influenced by both, but, 
as a reformer, seeking to restore peace in 
an evil and decadent age, he lays emphasis 
almost exclusively on the practical. “The 
Way of heaven is to benefit, and not injure ; 
the way of the sage to do, and not strive.” 
Knowledge is incommunicable, and law 
shackles life. Happiness comes from spon- 
taneity, humility, charity. Leave nature 
alone. This is the true Way, the Way 
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which eternally is. For Confucius, his 
contemporary, the theoretical has less in- 
terest still. His Way is wholly practical. 
Charity must be exercised, morality taught, 
but without assigning reasons. 

Yet Taoism has evolved a philosophy in 
which the Way becomes identical with 
absolute Truth, and to Confucianism in 
practice has been added the religious observ- 
ances and the theistic doctrines of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


IX 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
WEST 


In the East the transition from the crudities 
of Polytheism to the concept of one divine 
and absolute Being is halting and slow. 
The philosopher neither abolishes the wor- 
ship of many gods, nor does he wholly get 
rid of the idea that they are many. . Rather 
he blends them in one evolving whole, 
which is never clearly distinguished from, 
and is not infrequently identified with, the 
universe. In the West, on the other hand, 
philosophy breaks wholly with the polythei- 
stic beliefs of the populace. Without dis- 
carding traditional observances, it seeks to 
substitute for the multitudinous and anthro- 
pomorphic deities which were worshipped, 
the concept of one Supreme Being, imper- 
fectly manifest in the universe, but in nature 
wholly transcending it. 

As with Laotzu and Confucius, so with 
Socrates, the reform at first is moral in 
character. Convention is inadequate, and 
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often irrational. Therefore, says Socrates, 
we must analyze and make precise our 
moral concepts, especially the concept of 
the Good. There he leaves the matter, 
content that God is the Good, and that with 
beneficent providence He watches over 
man’s life and listens to his prayers. But 
Plato takes up the idea of an absolute moral 
standard, and transforms it into the absolute 
Existent, eternal and immutable, from which 
by a dialectic process all other good flows, 
and of which it is the imperfect expression. 
The phenomenal world is a faint copy of 
the intelligible world; but with it is mingled 
a formless, chaotic principle of non-being 
which destroys the immutability of the ideas 
that are expressed in it, and so transmutes 
reality into appearance, being into becoming. 

Plato has approached very near to the 
Vedantic and Buddhistic doctrine that the 
material world is a mere illusion. Salvation, 
too, still flows from true knowledge. But 
with Plato the process of salvation consists 
not in mere ascetical practices whereby we 
escape from illusion, but in the positive 
seeking after truth, whereby error may be 
transformed. Plato’s Deity is a real God, 
Who exercises a dynamic influence at least 
in the realm of pure thought. This is a 
distinct gain. None the less, Plato’s Deity 
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is far removed from the concrete, living, 
personal God which religion demands, and 
in vain does he declare them _ identical. 
Neither is it clear how the second principle, 
that of non-being, originates, or, how the 
eternal, by means of it, is transformed into 
the temporal, and the realm of pure thought 
reduced to a mere passing show. Plato, as 
a philosopher, moves almost exclusively in 
the region of the abstract, though conscious 
that philosophy cannot rest there, but must 
somehow get back to the actual, if it is to 
exert any influence on life. 

Aristotle sought to remedy the defects of 
Plato’s system by substituting for the idea 
of non-being that of potentiality, which is 
genuine capacity for being, involving in 
itself a tendency towards the degree of per- 
fection and reality which is connatural to 
it. The world of phenomena has become 
alive again. It is a process, a growth, rich 
in law and order, and ever seeking a definite 
end—the realization of the idea that is 
implicit within it. But if process be always 
process towards some end, the end is logic- 
ally prior to the process by which it is 
attained ; and, since the process is real, the 
end which accounts for it, must also be 
real; and the ultimate end, the first mover, 
real in the highest possible sense, as con- 
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taining all possible perfection already actu- 
alized within it. This is God, the plenitude 
of Being and Life. And since the highest 
form of life is thought, God also is Thought. 
And since thought is always of something, 
God also thinks of something, namely 
Thought, which is Himself: God is Thought 
of Thought. 

The richness of Aristotle’s concept of 
God cannot be gainsaid. God is everything 
that is thinkable, everything that is good. 
There is also between the universe and God 
a manifold relation. God is its first mover, 
the exemplar which all things manifest, the 
end which all things seek, each in its degree. 
He is also the object in the contemplation 
of which man will find his truest happiness. 
But what guarantee is there that man will 
attain this happiness? God is immutable, 
eternal, all perfect, wrapt up in the con- 
templation of Himself. Why should He 
move formless matter and breathe into it 
life, and why, having done so, should He 
care what happens to it, or whether what is 
formed of it attains its end or not? 

The Stoics solve this difficulty in Eastern 
fashion by identifying God and_ the 
Universe, but at the cost of human free- 
dom. God is the soul of the universe, the 
reason which works in it according to fixed 
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laws, which admit no deviation. The 
behaviour of inanimate things, the force that 
holds them together, the nature of plants, 
the instinct of animals, the reason of man, 
these things are God. God is the Adyos 
omepmatixes of nature; orepuatixds because, 
though broken in fragments, it is one in 
germ, and to unity will ultimately return; 
Adyos because the whole process takes place 
in accordance with a rational and irrevocable 
law. Nothing can happen contrary to 
Providence, because nature and Providence 
are one. Hence a sublime optimism, a 
supreme confidence, an utter indifference to 
external vicissitudes. To become as God, 
one has but to recognize that all which 
happens, happens inevitably and in accord- 
ance with God’s will. This way lies happi- 
ness. Evil is an illusion, which disappears 
in the harmony of the whole. 

The Stoic philosophy, if it be true, affords 
adequate ground for imperturbable patience 
and complete resignation in every situation 
that may arise. But the philosophy itself 
rests mainly on an analogy. The universe, 
like man’s body, is alleged to have a soul. 
It is further assumed that this soul is 
omnipotent within the body, and that its 
behaviour is rational, though not free. 
Question the assumptions, and the system 
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breaks down. Why should there be a 
process, and why, if there be one, should its 
laws be inexorable? And if they be inexor- 
able, why should we for ever strive after the 
highest? Why not, with the Epicurean, 
simply acquiesce, looking merely for tran- 
quillity of soul? And, again, if God be 
simply Fate, written with a capital F, why 
bother about Him or pray to Him, since 
His decrees are immutable ? 


xX 
THE WORLD SEEKING GOD 


Tue result of this conflict amongst the 
philosophers of the West was the growth of 
a sceptical indifference and a*live-and-let- 
live policy, prompted by despair, in the 
schools. Asin Egypt, India, China, so in 
Italy and Greece, the attempt to probe the 
mysteries of God’s nature eventually breaks 
down, and is followed by a reaction in which 
the existence of God is doubted or denied. 
Everywhere does the thinker realize the 
vital importance of the knowledge which he 
seeks, yet nowhere does he succeed in 
attaining it with that certainty which alone 
can give to knowledge endurance or practical 
effect. 

Meanwhile, the masses are almost wholly 
unaffected by the speculations of philosopher 
and sage. What they want is a God Who 
is near to them, a ritual which appeals to 
their senses, a religion which can give 
practical results. The maxims of Laotzu, 
Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Seneca, they 
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can easily grasp, for they are practical in 
purport. But the theories which underlie 
them are too complex and too abstract to 
appeal to the majority of mankind. It was 
doubtless comforting to know that the 
Brahmin had a philosophy of the Absolute 
and the Buddhist a ground for his as- 
ceticism; but for the ordinary man the 
main thing was that the temples still re- 
mained and that he could still offer incense 
or burn lamps before the statue of his 
favourite god. The morality of the people 
might be modified by the preaching of this 
or that prophet, but Brahminism and Budd- 
hism, Confucianism and Taoism alike left 
the religion of the people untouched. 

The philosophy of the West was equally 
inefficacious. It was something that Plato 
and Aristotle should have demonstrated 
the existence of God, but the God whose 
existence they had demonstrated was too 
remote to appeal to the people at large; 
while the stoic God, Fate, was too impersonal 
and rigid to become the object of any lively 
devotion. In spite of the satire of 
philosophers, the common people continued 
to worship the man-like gods of their fore- 
fathers with the same old superstitious rites. 
Such gods they could understand, for 
between them and mankind there was no 
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incommensurable distance, but a striking 
similarity. They would worship the 
philosopher, but they would not worship 
the object of his philosophy. Thus the 
Athenians in 807 sang of Demetrius of 
Phalerum: The other gods are very far; but 
thou, thou art quite near; we see thee, not 
as a god of wood, or a god of stone, but as 
a genuine god. And, in like manner, the 
Latins later on were to deify their emperor. 
In vain did the Stoic exegesis explain the 
multitudinous gods which were worshipped, 
as so many manifestations of the one Divine 
Spirit. For the populace it was the 
manifestations that mattered, not the Spirit 
that was said to be expressed in them. 
The plain man loves a concrete God, a God 
Who, if not present in his midst, shall at 
least have an intelligible history, a God Who 
shall stir him emotionally and shall awaken 
the enthusiasm of the crowd. 

Yet the philosopher, in spite of his 
failures, had not laboured wholly in vain. 
He had stated his problems, and he had done 
something more. He had hit upon various 
strands, which together might give him a 
clue to the truth. He was right when he 
claimed that morality should flow from 
truth that conduct should ever be guided 
by knowledge. He was right in treating 
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God as absolute Truth, to know Whom is 
to have happiness and power. He was 
right in regarding absorption in carnal and 
worldly pursuits as the chief hindrance to 
the attainment of the goal towards which 
the soul is ever groping. He rightly 
insisted that God must be one, and yet 
that He cannot be a bare and structureless 
unity. Almost in Aristotle and the Stoics, 
and later on at Alexandria, he attained to 
the concept of the Logos. He was right, 
too, in insisting upon immanence; which 
is necessary if God is to operate in the 
world as Providence, or is to be present in 
man’s consciousness as the source of his 
strength and inspiration. And, again, in 
postulating transcendence ; which also is 
necessary, if man is to enter into personal 
relationship with God, or God is to mean 
anything more to him than the remorseless 
and mechanical energy of a perpetually 
changing world of phenomena. Even his 
very failures were of service, for they 
convinced him that, unaided, man _ is 
impotent to attain the fulness of that 
knowledge which he seeks. What the 
philosopher needed was someone who 
should bring the many strands together 
and unite them in a whole, whose har- 
monious richness should itself be testimo 1 
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to its truth; yet not the whole testimony, 
for experience also is needed, that knowledge 
may be linked with the certainty which ex- 
perience alone can give it. 

In the underworld of popular religion 
there were also many strands of truth. 
There was no people of the earth that was 
not convinced of the existence of a power 
greater and more noble than itself, a power 
which controlled all things, and blessed 
them or cursed them to man’s use; no 
people that did not believe in and invoke 
divine Providence, be it under a vast variety 
of forms; no people that had not at least a 
suspicion that in origin these forms, 
however disparate, must somehow be one. 
Underlying all religions is a _ primitive 
monotheism, towards which all religions 
tend to return. When the philosopher 
denied God, the people merely shrugged 
their shoulders and continued to worship 
Him; when he affirmed that God was one, 
they listened and almost believed. In this 
way much progress was made even amongst 
polytheistic nations. The people, too, 
though they ignored the theories of the 
philosophers, were willing enough to write 
up their maxims on the walls of the temples, 
thus giving a Divine sanction to precepts 
which tended to raise the tone of morality. 
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Without adequate means of discerning 
God’s will, the world was none the less 
convinced that it is by God’s will that human 
life should be regulated. | Hence a wide- 
spread belief in divine messengers, prophets, 
oracles, and even incarnations. God’s will 
must be consulted not only with respect to 
the worship He desired, or with respect to 
matters of conscience, but also with respect 
to the dealings of nation with nation. And 
if the judgments attributed to the gods were 
but human judgments projected, it was for 
the most part his saner and better judgments 
that man thus projected, as at the oracle at 
Delphi. 

There was also a deep conviction that crime 
and uncleanliness is offensive to God, and 
merits divine punishment. Numerous were 
the rites of purification, numerous the sacri- 
ficial rites, by which man confessed his 
sinfulness and his belief that God alone 
could remove it. Nothing unclean can 
enter God’s presence; therefore, after de- 
filement man must cleanse himself, es- 
pecially if his function be the offering of 
sacrifice. In the sin of individuals the 
group participates ; therefore must a scape- 
goat be found, who shall bear the sins of the 
community, and in whose atonement the 
community may share by symbolic eating 
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or drinking or other form of contact with 
the victim which is offered, and which God 
sanctifies. 

Numerous legends of man’s descent from 
the gods testify to his conviction that he, in 
a special sense, is God’s creature. Legends, 
no less numerous, of incarnations and of 
intercourse between gods and men testify at 
once to man’s belief that God loves and 
cares for him, and to his earnest desire to 
know God and to get into touch with God. 
The same earnest desire is attested by 
sacramental washings and meals and by the 
ecstatic self-abandonment which character- 
ized orgiastic cermonies. Conscious of his 
origin and destiny, man is aware that he 
often falls from the path by which alone he 
can attain it. He also expresses in all 
manner of ways his desire to return, yet is 
conscious that he cannot do so without 
God’s aid : that, if he is to know God, God 
must reveal Himself; that, if he is to 
possess God, God must first possess him. 

In the days before Christ came, man was 
ever thwarting God, even as he does now, 
yet of a surety had he faith in God, hope in 
Divine Providence, a desire of somehow 
sharing in God’s redeeming grace. Drawn 
to the things of the earth, he none the less 
realized that it was the things of heaven that 
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mattered, and was ever appealing to heaven 
to save him from the sins that dragged him 
down. Immersed in occupations which 
sought an immediate and practical end, he 
was none the less conscious of a higher end, 
which, though he was loath to think on it 
and strove to attain it by short cuts, was 
yet slowly permeating his consciousness as 
he pondered the sayings which those had 
handed down, who thought on the deeper 
realities. The difficulty was that the latter 
mistrusted themselves. One sage had no 
sooner devised a philosophy than another 
would pull it to pieces. The prophet who 
sought to raise the multitude from its gross 
superstitions himself became a prey to 
sceptical doubt. He was ever seeking 
truth, yet truth ever eluded him, and the 
nearer he got to it, the further he seemed 
to get away from reality. How should the 
world be saved from error and sin? ‘This 
at least he knew, and the world knew. 
Salvation could come only through God, 
Whom the whole world was seeking. But 
how should man come to know God, how 
discern the truth beneath the symbols, how 
unite truth with reality, knowledge with 
certainty? The world had advanced far 
since the day when Adam fell, had made 
progress both in religion and morality. But 
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the solution of the final problem, which 
alone could save man from himself, ever 
escaped him. 

The first act of the great drama was over. 
Both individually and corporately, in the 
matter both of goodness and of truth, man 
had learned his own impotence. It was 
time that the second act should begin. 


XI 
GOD'S RESPONSE 


THERE was an immense amount of truth 
in the world in the pre-Christian period of 
man’s history. Man, as he developed, had 
drawn many valid inferences from the facts 
with which he was confronted, had projected 
many ideas into the objective world, the 
reality of which experience bore out. He 
knew that he belonged to a sinful race, and 
that all were involved in this sin, even the 
dead, who in another world still lived, and 
were still interested in and affected by his 
doings. He felt acutely the need of 
redemption, and sought to attain it by 
ritual observance and sacrifice, which were 
essentially social actions. But he was 
aware, too, and was becoming increasingly 
aware, that religion is also a personal affair, 
a matter of conscience, involving a right 
relation between himself and God, between 
society and God, and between himself and 
society. Ever prone to anthropomorphize, 
ever credulous of myths, ever ready to 
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worship the manifestation in place of what 
it presupposed, man was at any rate firmly 
convinced that God was a real Being Who 
could become known to mankind, and that 
only thus could mankind rightly solve its 
problems. 

The philosopher, also, was intensely 
desirous of knowing God, and had made 
much advance in purifying the concept of 
God and in raising man’s ideal of morality. 
He was, in general, agreed that there could 
only be one God; that God was also 
Providence; that evil was opposed to 
Providence; and could be overcome, if 
man only knew God and would act in 
accordance with this knowledge. But his 
ideas were unsystematized, and, hence, 
tended to exaggeration, to conflict, and so 
ultimately to disappearance. Was God 
immanent or transcendent? Was His 
nature in any way diverse? Was evil 
an independent reality? Was God identical 
with the universe, or identical with man’s 
soul, or was He merely the animating 
principle of the universe, or did He 
live in a world apart, wrapt up in self- 
contemplation ? 

Each thesis was maintained, yet without 
sure foundation. Hence criticism, and the 
tendency of each to go over into its 
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opposite. If God were wholly one, whence 
plurality?) If many, whence security? If 
identical with the universe or with fate, 
what need is there of God at all? If God 
be unknowable, He is useless; if known 
wrongly, evil results and immorality gains 
a sanction ; if He can be conceived rightly 
only in the abstract, practical religion dis- 
appears. Knowledge is of immense value, 
if only we can be sure that we know. But 
the philosophers were not sure. The 
cornerstone was missing. All was un- 
certain, wavering, ever giving place to 
decadence or issuing in despair. ‘Truth was 
there; many truths which Christianity 
herself preaches. What was wanting was 
something that should put each in its true 
perspective, and at the same time give life 
to it, bringing it back from the realm of the 
abstract into the sphere of concrete ex- 
perience. 

Could God do this? Could God solve 
the problems which puzzled the philoso- 
phers? There was no one in those days, 
either philosopher or plain man, who would 
have denied God’s power in this matter. 
God might inspire a prophet, had done so 
many times; though only with partial 
knowledge, and though the prophets were 
by no means agreed. He might also 
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Himself become incarnate; was supposed 
to have done so quite frequently ; though 
in a crude kind of way, and without any 
striking benefit resulting in the matter 
either of morality or truth. God’s problem, 
if I may so put it, was not how to manifest 
Himself, but how to convince man that 
this manifestation of Himself was genuine ; 
not how to save the world, but how to 
convince the world that in reality its 
salvation had been wrought. If He came 
by way of inspiration, He must secure that 
inspiration should be recognized, must guard 
against illusion and false prophets, must 
convince men that the chosen prophet was 
preaching what he knew, and not mingling 
with it fancy and speculation. If by 
incarnation, He must secure that this in- 
carnation should not be treated as one 
amongst many, or as the incarnation of 
some subordinate and imaginary deity. 
He must also secure, whichever plan He 
chose, that this manifestation of Himself 
should endure. 

Christians claim that God chose to 
manifest Himself by way of Incarnation, in 
accordance with an eternal plan which the 
universe had been progressively realizing, 
and amongst a people whom, for centuries, 
He had been preparing for this event. We 
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have traced the development of this plan 
amongst the Gentiles. Before studying 
its culmination in the coming of Christ, we 
must look for a moment at its development 
amongst the Jews. For the best way to 
answer the question, has a revelation been 
made, is to study how it was made—to 
watch it being made. 

The concept of God as “I am Who am” 
was far in advance of the age in which it 
first appeared, so much so that its signi- 
ficance was for a long time but dimly 
appreciated even by the people to whom 
this name was made known. ‘They did not 
understand it, but they believed that God 
had spoken, and clung to the letter of His 
word. Therefore it grew amongst them, their 
notion of God on this account becoming 
progressively more pure and more spiritual. 

Evolution, here as elsewhere, was largely 
due to the efforts of individual men, notably 
to the prophets. But the endurance of this 
seminal notion, amid disaster and infidelity, 
the absence of reversal, its steady develop- 
ment as the keynote of Jewish theology, 
the note that bespoke not merely mono- 
theism but a monotheism of transcendent 
purity and depth, indicates something more 
than the mere inspiration of prophets. God 
was with this people, as He said. 
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Jahweh was the God of Israel, the Father 
of the people whom He had selected for a 
special purpose in the economy of His 
Providence over man. Vaguely, this 
purpose, was recognized by the people 
themselves: in them all nations were some- 
how to be blessed. How, they knew not. 
But gradually, as prophetic insight grew, 
it became clear that a Messias, a King, a 
Redeemer, was to come, Who should 
establish a new order of things. ‘There was 
to be a new Kingdom of Israel in which the 
Gentiles also should be embraced. 

The fundamental fact was plain, though 
as to the manner of its realization views 
were diverse and discordant. A temporal 
kingdom was at first expected, a kingdom 
won by conquest. Even when the Jews 
became a subject race, the hope of a con- 
quering Messias still lived on. Slowly, 
however, the temporal expectation was 
transformed into one more spiritual, as the 
concept of God grew more clear. The new 
order was to be a Divine order, a kingdom 
of justice and of God. It was to bring 
about an intensification of Israel’s sonship. 
And He Who was to effect this was to be 
a supernatural Being, Who was to come on 
the clouds of heaven, was to be called 
Emmanuel, God-with-us, or God-sent, was 
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to be the manifestation of Jahweh Himself, 
come now in justice and in power. 

It has been thought that in the Jewish 
Scriptures there are traces even of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Wisdom is person- 
ified as something other than God; as 
something which He knows, and which 
finds favour with Him and gives life; and, 
again, as the emanation of Divine glory, 
the splendor of eternal light, the mirror of 
God’s activity, and the Image of His good- 
ness. Memra, or the Word, is conceived as 
something which goes forth from God, and 
has a mission or function; as that by which 
God creates and in which the universe 
subsists. The Spirit is spoken of as a Divine 
force or energy without which life fails and 
with which it develops; as that which gives 
power to the saints, martyrs, prophets, and 
servants of Jahweh; as something which is 
to be poured forth in abundance, when the 
Messias shall come, both upon Him and 
upon His posterity. 

That there is something more here than 
the mere personification of Divine powers 
or activities is possible. But if there be 
Wisdom, a Word, and a Spirit, as well as 
Jahweh there is plainly no Trinity. The 
most one can say is that the idea of some 
diversity in God is suggested, though without 
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any clear indication whether it be personal 
or not; or whether it really be in God, or 
between God and some Divine emanation, 
such as the Alexandrain Logos, which was 
neither personal nor strictly Divine, but 
rather an idea-force operating as a Divine 
intermediary. In regard to the Trinity, 
and more especially in respect to the 
Messias, the truth was already adumbrated, 
but before its threads could be woven 
together and their significance rightly dis- 
cerned, it was necessary that the reality 
should appear. 
The reality did appear in Christ. 


XII 
CHRIST AS DEPICTED BY THE SYNOPTISTS 


THE Synoptic Gospels give us an account 
of the Christ as He was known to those 
who were most intimate with Him during 
His life. ‘They present us with a plain, un- 
garnished record of His life, and of some of 
His parables and sayings. They have 
stood the test of a criticism, far longer and 
more detailed and more acute than has 
been given to any other documents in the 
world. And they remain _ unassailable 
to-day, except on the a prtort ground that 
the facts they contain are impossible. The 
Evangelists draw no inference from their 
facts. But to accept them is to accept the 
fact that God has become manifest in the 
world. - 

He, Whose life the Evangelists record, 
certainly gave evidence of wonderful power, 
alike over diseases, over nature, over death, 
and over those whom evil spirits possessed. 
All recognized this, enemies as well as 
friends; and all attributed it to a super- 
natural agency. If it was due to special 
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knowledge then it was due to knowledge 
which even yet the human race does not 
possess. If it was due to the devil, then 
the devil, as Christ Himself argued, must 
be divided against himself. 

It was mainly the works of Jesus that at 
length convinced His disciples that He must 
be the Christ. But, also, He appealed to 
prophecy. He was the One for Whom 
Israel had been looking so long. The visions 
of the prophets admitted of many interpre- 
tations: now He to Whom they pointed 
had come, and in Him their true interpreta- 
tion was made plain. This is His message 
to John the Baptist,’ to the synagogue,’ and 
to His own followers.’ It is also the message 
which the Apostles were to preach later to 
the House of Israel, and to which the 
Evangelists call our attention in the course 
of their narrative. 

Christ also impressed His own generation 
by the manner in which He spoke. Of the 
Father He speaks as One having an intimate 
experience, an experience that is peculiar to 
Himself. ‘“ No one knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither doth anyone know the 
Father, but the Son, and he to whom it 


* Matthew xi. 2-6. * Luke xvii, 21, 
* Luke x. 28, 24, 
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shall please the Son to reveal Him.”’ He 
frequently reminds his hearers that they are 
children of God, but never confuses His 
own Sonship with theirs.” He is in a 
unique sense Son of God,’ and as such is 
recognized by God at His Baptism and 
Transfiguration. He insists that in the 
absolute sense there is only one Master, 
only One Who is good ;* yet Himself claims 
to be Master’ and does not refuse the title 
‘“‘ good,” though He inquires on what ground 
it is used of Him. He comes as God’s 
messenger, yet speaks in His own name, 
contrasting what the Law says with His 
own teaching.” He announces God’s king- 
dom, but Himself claims to be King,’ is 
charged with this, mocked on account of it, 
and crucified under this title. 

The attitude of man toward God should, 
the Christ teaches, be one of humility, 


1 Matthew xi. 27; Luke x. 22. 


*Compare Matthew x. 29 with x. 33; Luke xi. 13, 
xii. 39 with xxii. 29, xxiv. 49. 


* Matthew xxi. 37, 38; Mark xii. 6, 7; Luke xx. 13; 
14. 


“Matthew xix. 17, xxiii. 8; Mark x. 17. 
* Matthew xxiii. 10; Mark xiv. 14. 
* Matthew v. 21, ete. T Luke xix. 38-40. 
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penitence, confidence. Towards Himself 
he encourages precisely the same attitude. 
“Come to Me... and I will refresh you ; 
take My yoke upon you. . . and you shall 
find rest for your souls.”* He, like God, 
is present wherever His disciples are gathered 
together.” What is done to His brethren is 
done to Him, and shall gain for the doer 
admission to His eternal Kingdom.” Those 
who confess Him, He will confess before 
His Father.“ Like God, He can read hearts, 
forgive sins, foretell the future, and will 
come as a Judge of the world. 

In the Synoptic Gospels Christ’s claim to 
a unique Sonship, in virtue of which He 
has power, co-equal with that of the Father, 
is manifest alike from His actions and words, 
He vindicates His claim by the exercise of 
this power, the evidence for which the 
Gospels record. But, though the conclu- 
sion is implied in the evidence, the Synopt- 
ists do not draw it forth. Their aim is to 
depict Christ as He was known to His con- 
temporaries, to set forth the evidence as it 
grew. During His lifetime the full signific- 


Matthew xi. 28-30. * Matthew xviii. 20. 
* Matthew xxv, 34-40. 
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ance of His claim was not recognized by His 
disciples. It was His enemies who saw the 
more clearly the purport of His words, and 
for the blasphemy implied by them if His 
claim were not true, put Him to death. 
To the disciples the passion and death came 
as a staggering blow, in spite of the fact 
that Christ had foreseen and foretold it. 
Their growing faith was shattered. They 
still retained their love for the Master, but 
they gave up all hope that He might prove 
to be the Messias. Consequently, they were 
no less staggered by the report that the 
tomb had been found empty than they had 
been by the spectacle of His death ; and 
were reluctant to believe it, till they them- 
selves had investigated the matter. The 
inference that He had risen, as He promised, 
backed by the report of some who had seen 
Him, was for the rest an idle tale, till they 
had seen Him for themselves. 

Such is the essence of the narrative as 
given by the Synoptists. They describe 
Christ from the point of view of a con- 
temporary who witnesses the facts, and 
beholds the faith of the disciples increasing 
or waning as the prima facie evidence 
demands. Those facts are recorded which 
were common knowledge and with which 
all were struck at the time. 


XIII 
THE JOHANNINE CONCEPT OF CHRIST 


Tue Fourth Gospel presents Christ from a 
different point of view, namely, from the 
point of view of one who, already having 
accepted His claim to divinity, in the light 
of this faith looks back upon the facts of 
His life. During His lifetime He was not 
understood, John says. Now, we do 
understand Him: He was the Word 
made Flesh.” Facts which at the time 
had created no great impression on the 
minds of the disciples, and had rapidly 
sunk into their unconscious memory, from 
the new viewpoint become important, and 
so are recalled. John tells the same story 
as the other Evangelists, but with many 
additional incidents and sayings, which at 
the time had appeared incomprehensible. 
There is still no public preaching of “ the 
mysteries of the kingdom,” which were to 
be revealed only after Jesus’ death. But 


John i, 10, 11; ii, 225 xii. 16. 
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there is frequent reference to them, 
especially in private conversation; and both 
to the representatives of the Old Church, 
the “ Jews,’ and to His Apostles, the 
nucleus of the New, Jesus declares plainly 
Who He is. 

John also, unlike the other Evangelists, 
summarizes in a preface the doctrine for 
which he is about to adduce evidence, and 
throughout his narrative introduces com- 
ments with a view to showing that the 
doctrine then preached in the Church is 
the same as that taught by the Lord. He 
still presents to us the historical Jesus, but 
presents Him now, not as He appeared to 
unappreciative and half-converted disciples, 
but as He was in reality, God become 
manifest in the flesh. 

John the Baptist confessed that he was 
not the Christ, but had come to prepare 
the way for the Christ, Who was really 
‘before him,’ and so was “ preferred.” 
What does this mean? It means, says 
John, that “no man hath seen the Father 
at any time,” but that “the Only-begotten 
Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, 
hath declared Him,” of Whose “ fulness 
we have all received.”* It means that the 


* John i. 15, ete. 
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Word Who was in the beginning with 
God, and who was God, hath now become 
Flesh, and is dwelling amongst us.’ Jobn 
the Baptist said: ‘‘ He must increase and 
I must decrease,” because “ He that 
cometh from above is above all.” He that 
cometh from above testifieth “what He 
hath seen and heard.” ‘Therefore, ‘“‘he 
hath received the testimony, hath set to 
his seal that God is true. For He Whom 
God hath sent, speaketh the words of God; 
since God doth not give the spirit by 
measure, but loveth the Son and hath given 
all things into His hand.” * 

This is what Jesus Himself declared to 
Nicodemus. “ Truly, truly, do I say to 
thee that We speak what We know, and 
testify what We have seen. No man hath 
ascended into heaven, except He descended 
from heaven, Who is in heaven, namely the 
Son of man. And as the serpent was lifted 
up in the desert, so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
Him may have life everlasting. For 
God hath so loved the world as to give 


John i. 1-14. 
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His Only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish.” ’ 

In like manner Jesus attested His 
Divine origin and Sonship to the Pharisees, 
in whose presence He had forgiven the 
woman taken in adultery. “I am not 
alone, but am one with the Father that 
sent Me. Therefore, in giving testimony 
of Myself, the Father also giveth testimony 
of Me. If you believe not that I am He, 
you shall die in your sin, for what I speak 
in the world are the things that I have 
heard of Him that sent Me.”* And again 
to the Jews: “If you continue in My 
words, you shall know Truth, and the 
Truth shall make you free. For, as 
sinners, you are the slaves of sin, but if 
the Son, Who abideth for ever, make you 
free, you shall indeed be free.”* “I speak 
what I have seen and heard with My 
Father. This Abraham did not. For 
from God I proceeded and came, and 
before Abraham was, I am.” ‘ \ 

“Chacune de ces sentences a lautorité 


’ John iii. 11-16. 

? John viii. 12-16. 

* John viii. 31-36. 
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dun temoignage irréfragable, et la sereine 
assurance dune science éternelle,” says 
Pére Lebreton, and so clearly was their 
purport grasped by the theologians of the 
day that they took up stones to stone Him 
for blasphemy. 

John, on the other hand, is not 4 
theologian. He has outgrown the naive 
realism of Philip, who, at the Last Supper, 
could exclaim: show us the Father, and it 
is enough for us. He knows now that He 
Who seeth the Christ, seeth the Father also. 
His Gospel, none the less, is a historical 
narrative, not a theological dissertation. 
Had it been otherwise he would have 
realized at once the outstanding difficulty 
that his narrative presents. Not only are 
the works of Jesus given Him by the 
Father,’ His power to do judgment,’ His 
life in God,‘ His dominion over all flesh,’ 
in a word, all that He has;° but also He 
prays to the Father,’ obeys the Father,’ 


* Les Origines du dogme de la Trinité p. 399. 
* John v. 36. * John v. 22, 27. 
“John v. 26. * John xvii. 2. 
*John iii. 35; xiii. 3. 
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and acknowledges that the Father is greater 
than Himself.' How, then, .does He 
“make Himself God? ”*  -ee 

John sees no difficulty here, though his 
words later on were to give rise to bitter 
controversy in the Church. And the reason 
is precisely that John’s sole aim is to depict 
Jesus as He was. He claimed to be “the 
Only-begotten Son of God ;” to be “in the 
Father and the Father in Him;” to “have 
all that the Father hath, as the Father hath 
all that is His;” to “ have come forth from 
the Father,” yet to have been existent “in 
the beginning ;” to be “ able to do nothing of 
Himself,” yet to be capable of “ whatsoever 
He seeth the Father doing ;” to “ give life 
as the Father gives life;’ and to “have 
worked, as the Father works, even until 
now.” Therefore, John records this claim, 
as he records Christ’s statement that He was 
less than the Father, ‘‘to Whom He would 
return,’ and the fact of His obedience and 
His prayer. 

If we distinguish between the sense in 
which Christ is inferior to God and the 
sense in which He is God’s equal, we can 
doubtless resolve the apparent contradiction 
between the statements which imply sub- 


* John xiv. 28. John x. 33. 
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ordination and diversity and the statements 
which affirm equality and immanence. But 
John does not make this distinction. He 
does not bear witness at one time to the 
Humanity of Christ and at another time to 
His Divinity. He envisages just the one 
living Person, God’s Only-begotten Son 
Who in the flesh manifests the Father 
because He was one with the Father, and 
Who at the same time is obedient to the 
Father. The emphasis is not on the two 
natures, nor yet on the personality as such, 
but on the living Reality which is Christ. 
Recognizing that Christ is God, John would 
re-tell, from the point of view of faith, the 
story which the other Evangelists have 
already told from the point of view of a 
mere human eyewitness. But the story is 
still of real life. The Humanity is there, 
no less than the Divinity, and is discernible 
from it, but John would have us see them 
functioning together in the concrete. And 
for this very reason, he solves, though un- 
consciously, both the problems which were 
to crop up later and the problems which had 
been puzzling the world for so long. 


XIV 
TRUTH INCARNATE 


How bring together the ultimate Reality 
and humanity, which. seems so far removed 
from it? Some had placed their trust in 
sacrifice and ceremony. Others, more 
thoughtful, had insisted that knowledge 
~must be prime factor, knowledge which 
should permeate a man, and so bring him 
into union with the Known. Some had 
sought this union through obedience to the 
laws of the universe, which God was thought 
to animate. Others, conceiving God as 
transcendent, hed removed Him so far from 
the universe that a later age had to invent 
all manner of intermediaries in the endeavour 
to unite them again. Man had displayed 
an immense ingenuity in devising means of 
bringing God to earth. But in vain. The 
truth was in fragments ; nowhere was there 
certainty; nowhere had the fragments 
endurance or vitalizing power. Now Truth 
has come into the world. You wish to 
believe in it? Then behold it in Christ, 
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says John. His works, His words, His 
authority, His power, His intimacy with 
the Father, His love for mankind, His 
meekness, His pity, His zeal, His obedience, 
His patience, His suffering, His triumph 
over all things, even His very death, testify 
Who He is. He is no mere man, but 
Truth Incarnate. He speaks not of Him- 
self, but what He hath heard and seen. He 
was what He claimed to be. He, and He 
alone, hath had experience of God. 
Salvation comes through knowledge of 
the Truth declare one and all the philo- 
sophers. Christ zs Truth." In this is 
eternal life that they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom 
Thou hast sent." In Him we know the 
true God, for He is in the F'ather, and the 
Father isin Him. His words are the words 
of the Father, and His actions bespeak the 
love of the Father.” He is the Light 
which came into the world,‘ the true 
Light.’ He that liveth in the Light, liveth 


* John xiv. 6. * John xvii. 8. 
* John xiv, 10, 12, 
* John viii. 12; ix, 5; xii, 46, 
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‘also in the Truth." And those that believe 
in the Light, shall become children of Light, 
and shall walk without stumbling.’ 
Therefore He is also the Life.* You 
seek water? I will give you living water, 
which shall become in you a fountain of 
water, springing up into life eternal, and 
of which whosoever drinketh, shall never 
thirst again.“ If any man thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink.’ Your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead? Behold, My 
Father giveth you the true bread which 
cometh down from heaven and giveth life 
to the world. I am that Bread.’ Yes, 
even sacramental Bread. For My flesh is 
meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood, abideth in Me and [I in Him. As 
the living Father hath sent Me, and: I live 
by the Father, so he that eateth Me, the 
same also shall live by Me.’ As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless 
it abide in the vine, so neither can you, 


‘1 John i. 7, 8; ii. 8 
® John viii. 12; xii. 36, 46; cf 1 Johni. 7; ii. 10. 
*John xiv.6  ‘Johniv. 10-14. °Johnvii. 37, 
® John vi. 32-51. T John vi. 52-59, 
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unless you abide in Me;* that you may 
be one together in Me, as I and the Father 
are one, you in Me and I in Him.” 

The yearning which the Brahmin had for 
union with God is here satisfied by no 
abstract Absolute, but by union with the 
living Christ, Who zs God. ‘The true way 
which Zoroaster sought, and knew could 
come only through the Truth, is here made 
manifest in Truth, which has now become 
Incarnate in the world. ‘That identity 
with the World-spirit which the Stoic 
hoped to attain through obedience to the 
natural law, is here promised through 
obedience to Christ, Who will accomplish 
it in us, as the Father accomplisheth it 
eternally in Him. The transcendent God 
of Aristotle has come down to the earth: 
the eternal Thought of Thought has ex- 
pressed Itself now in human fashion, there- 
by becoming intelligible, even as are the 
thoughts of man. 

Nothing is lost, neither of goodness, nor 
of truth. Religion is still to be a matter 
of conscience; but we shall walk without 
stumbling only if we become children of 
light through belief in the Light that 
reveals. There is still to be sacrifice, for 
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the Christ is lifted up; and contact with 
God is still to be established in sacramental 
ways, which shall centre round a sacramental 
food. But the sacrifice we offer will no 
longer be merely a figure, nor our sacra- 
ments merely symbols. We shall offer to 
the Father His Only-begotten Son, and 
shall partake of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord. 

The problem of evil also is solved, not 
by a denial of its existence, but by the 
advent of a power in which evil can be 
surely overcome. In the process to which 
all created being is subject, God, by 
becoming man, now shares. He _ has 
abolished neither suffering nor sin; _ but 
has borne in His own Person the conse- 
quences of sin, and over suffering has 
triumphed, from death has arisen. The 
allurements of the world and the flesh 
remain; but if we believe in Him, trust 
Him, abide in Him, against Whom they 
had no power, we shall no longer fall a prey 
to their false charm. Suffering, disease, 
disaster will still be evil to those who seek 
their happiness in the creature; but to 
those who in His way seek God, they will 
become but a means to this end. God has 
gained the victory, therefore victory is 
assured through the Son, with Whom we 
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may become one, as He is one with the 
Father. 

John’s vision of God-become-man has 
been compared with Philo’s concept of the 
Logos. Possibly the author of the Fourth 
Gospel had some knowledge of Alexandrine 
thought. Possibly it is for this reason he 
introduces the term “Logos” into his 
preface. But he uses it only in the 
preface, and there only twice. Moreover, 
the striking parallelism between this 
preface and the opening paragraphs of 
Genesis suggests that John has chiefly in 
mind the “ spoken word” of God. In any 
case the vision of John as developed in his 
Gospel and the Alexandrine doctrine are 
radically different. Philo’s Logos is an 
intermediary being, which expresses im- 
perfectly the thought of God, and is used 
by Him as instrument and model in the 
creation and sustentation of the universe. 
It is a kind of “concrete universal,” 
expressed in phenomena and serving as 
their unifying principle. It is, there- 
fore, essentially cosmological in character. 
John’s Logos is not. It is essentially 
spiritual. The beings which it unifies are 
human beings, and the life in which it 
unifies them is both spiritual and divine. 
‘There is no reference to the cosmological 
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functions of the Christ-logos except in 
the one passage which says that by Him 
all things were made. Philo’s Logos is 
imperfect and impersonal; John’s is both 
perfect and personal. Philo’s Logos is 
the shadow, image, or imprint of God on 
the world, in knowing which we know God 
only with that imperfect knowledge which 
may be derived by arguing from effect to 
cause: is “ Son of God” only in the meta- 
phorical sense, in the same sense that the 
world is described as the “second Son of 
God.” John’s Logos is the perfect image 
of God expressed in a human being, to 
behold Whom is to behold God Himself, 
because with Him God is one, and in 
Him, incarnate in the flesh, is the eternal 
Father’s Only-begotten Son. The one is 
a “mediator,” half cosmical, half divine, 
linking together God and the world. The 
other is wholly divine, and becomes a 
Mediator only by identifying Himself with 
an already created race, which He would 
redeem from sin, and elevate to union with 
the Father. - 

John is not philosophizing, still less 
seeking to harmonize religious with philo- 
sophical belief. And it is precisely because 
he is not seeking this, but to depict for us 
the Jesus Whom he knew, that in the 
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Reality thus presented the half-truths of 
the philosophers find at once synthesis, 
vitality, and perfection. In philosophy we 
start with a problem, which is solved, if 
at all, only after a tedious and uncertain 
process of reasoning from premise to con- 
clusion. In Christianity we start, as in 
history, with the concrete fact, in which, 
when we have grasped it, we find that 
the solution of our problems is already 
contained. Philosophy starts with a 
question, of which it seeks the true 
answer, Christianity starts with ‘Truth 
Incarnate ; then finds the questions which 
are answered. 

John’s message and that of the Synoptists 
is the same: the Messias has come; God 
has become manifest; the Word is made 
flesh. Truth is no longer abstract, It 
dwelleth amongst us. Knowledge is no 
longer divorced from experience, for of 
the Christ man has experience, and in 
Him of the Father, whence all knowledge 
and all reality proceed. Then, He Who 
has linked truth with reality, knowledge 
with experience, returns to His Father, 
and the root of man’s certainty is gone. 


XV 
THE FUNCTION OF THE SPIRIT 


Ir is of the very essence of the Christian 
revelation that it was made in and through 
@ person, the Person of Christ, of Whom 
His disciples had immediate experience, 
Whom they came gradually to recognize 
as prophet, Messias, and finally as God 
Incarnate. What Christ said was only part 
of His message. He did not dictate it. It 
was lived. It was Himself, in Whom the 
Father was revealed. 

Consequently, when Christ ascended into 
heaven, the ground of man’s certainty had 
gone. God was no longer manifest, no 
longer dwelt amongst us as a personal 
Teacher. 

Weare so familiar with the Gospels, their 
language is so intimate, their realism so 
vivid, that we are apt to forget that He 
Whom they describe no longer dwells visibly 
in our midst. Yet this is the fact. The 
Son, through Whom the Father became 
manifest, has returned to His Father. That 
experience of God, which began with Christ's 
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coming, and which alone can link knowledge 
with certainty, ceased with Christ's ascension 
into heaven. 

Had Christ not foreseen this event, nor 
made provision for it, His disappearance 
would have staggered the Apostles scarcely 
less than His death had done. It was He 
Whom they were to preach, and upon Him 
they relied both for knowledge and power. 
Whence, He being absent, was to come this 
knowledge and power? They had known 
Him but for three short years. Much that 
He had said they had already forgotten, 
many things they had misunderstood, much 
that He might have said, He had not said 
at all. They retained of Him a memory, in 
some respects vivid, but in others already 
faltering, and liable, as memory must be, to 
distortion when its vividness should fail. 
Was this to be the sole basis of their work, 
the sole ground on which Christianity should 
rest, the sole link that was to remain be- 
tween God and His creatures, once the Son 
had returned whence He came? 

If so, Christianity would be little better 
than any other form of religion. The end 
which man all along has sought would still 
remain unrealized. Knowledge and certain- 
ty, reality and experience would still remain 
apart. 
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But it was not so. The revelation of 
Him Who 1s, was not yet perfect. In 
Christ was made manifest the Father, with 
Whom the Son was one in nature, in know- 
ledge and in power. But God is three in 
person, and the Third Person as yet was 
not manifest. ‘Therefore was the Spirit 
promised, and therefore was it necessary that 
the Son should cease to be manifest that the 
Spirit might be revealed. 

What does the term “spirit” signify ? 

In the Old Testament it is when the 
Spirit moves over the waters that light 
breaks forth, waters are divided, chaos gives 
place to order and form.’ It is spirit that in 
a special sense animates man, as distin- 
guished from the rest of creation ;' gives life 
to his bones and his flesh ;° goes ‘forth from 
him at death.’ Everywhere is desolation 
till the Spirit be poured forth from on high ;' 
but when the Spirit is sent forth all is 
created and the face of the earth renewed. 


1 Genesis i, 2 et seg., ¢f Psalm xxxii. 6. 

* Genesis vi. 3; Job xii. 10; Isaias xxxi. 3. 
® Rzechiel xxxvii. 8-11; Numbers xvi. 22. 
“Genesis vi. 3; Psalm ecxlv. 4. 


° Isaias xxxii, 14, 15. * Psalm ciii. 29, 30. 
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Man, too, needs to be strengthened with a 
right spirit, a holy spirit, a perfect spirit.’ 
Especially does the Spirit operate in God’s 
chosen servants. Joseph, full of it, in- 
terprets Pharaoh’s dream.” The seventy 
elders prophesy in the spirit of Moses which 
rests on them.’ Josue, in whom is the 
Spirit, is chosen as Moses’ successor.‘ It is 
when the Spirit of the Lord comes upon 
him that Gideon foretells the delivery of 
Israel;* when It comes strongly upon 
Samson that he kills the lion and breaks his 
own bonds.” Samuel promises that the 
Spirit of the Lord shall cause Saul to 
prophesy and to become another man.’ 
When it comes upon Saul he is filled with 
anger against the Ammonites, and defeats 
them in battle.” When Samuel anoints 
David the Spirit of the Lord comes upon 
him from that day forward, but departs 
from Saul, who is troubled with an evil 
spirit, which David drives out by playing on 
his harp.’ Evidently, the Spirit of the Lord 


* Psalm J, 12-14; exlii. 10. "Genesis xli, 38. 
* Numbers xi, 16-29. “Numbers xxvii. 18. 
* Judges vi. 34, * Judges xiv. 6; xv. 14. 
"1 Kings x. 6. *1 Kings xi. 6, et. seq. 


° | Kings xvi. 13-23, 
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is a power, a something that possesses man 
and enables him to do deeds, which other- 
wise he could not have done. 

The Spirit is given, however, not for the 
benefit of the individual, but to the individual 
for the benefit of the race. | It gives power 
for deliverance, and for prophecy, which 
promises deliverance and prepares the way 
for it. Mlicheas, filled with the strength of 
the Spirit, declared unto Jacob his wicked- 
ness and unto Israel his sin.’ Having 
entered Ezechiel, the Spirit tells him what 
he shall say to the children of Israel, and 
grants to him visions of different places and 
future events.’ A like power is conveyed to 
Jeremias in the promise that God will be 
with him," 

A more abundant outpouring of the 
Spirit is to accompany the coming of the 
Messias. A flower shall rise up out of the 
root of Jesse, and the Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon Him: the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and of 
godliness. It is the gift of the Spirit to the 


* Micheas iii. 8. 
* Rzechiel ii. 2; iii, 12, 14, 245; xi. 1, 5, 24, 


* Jeremias i. 7-9. 
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servant of Jahweh that shall enable Him to 
fulfil His mission and to bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles. Upon His 
stock shall the Spirit be poured out, and a 
new heart and spirit be created in the 
Children of Israel, which shall cause them 
to walk in the commandments of God and 
to observe His judgments ;* upon sons and 
daughters, young men and old, servants and 
handmaids, shall the Spirit be poured.’ 

The connotation of the term “ spirit” in 
the Gospels is similar, but its use far more 
frequent. It is used of evil and unclean 
spirits which possess men and dominate 
their actions and life,‘ or which inhibit their 
speech and cause weakness ;*° of man’s soul,’ 


*Isaias xi. 1, 23 xiii. 1. 


*Isaias xliy. 3, 4; Ezechiel xi. 19, 20; xxxvi. 26, 
21 3 XXXVI Al 4o> KK, 0. 


* Joel ii. 28, 29. 

“Matthew viii. 16; x. 13 xii. 43 ; Mark i, 23, 26, 27; 
iii, 11, 803 :v. 2,8, 12, 18 s°vi. 7; vil. 25> inci 84 = 
Luke iv. 36; vi. 18; vii. 21; viii. 2, 29; ix. 39. 43; x. 20, 
xi. 24, 26. 

* Mark ix. 16, 24; Luke xiii. 11, 


* Matthew xxvii. 50 ; Luke xxiii. 46; viii. 55; John 
xix. 30, 
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especially of its more spiritual activities’ as 
contrasted with those of the flesh;* once of 
a “ghost.”* The common element in all 
these uses is that of a spiritual power which 
animates man and controls his activities for 
good or for evil. It may be man’s own 
spirit, his soul, or an alien spirit which 
possesses him, but in either case it connotes 
something personal. Evil spirits recognise 
the Messiahship of Jesus more readily than 
do men. 

More particularly is the term “spirit” 
used in connection with Christ and with 
persons concerned in His advent: six times 
out of twenty-four in Mark, nineteen out of 
thirty-six in Luke, twelve out of eighteen in 
Matthew, nineteen out of twenty-three in 
John. It is in the Spirit that David calls 
the Christ, Lord.‘ It is of the Holy Spirit 
and Mary that Christ is born.’ Filled with 
the Holy Spirit, Elizabeth blesses Mary, and 


1 Matthew v. 3; Mark ii. 8; viii. 12; Luke i. 47; ix. 
55; John xi. 33; xiii. 21. 

® Matthew xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38; John vi. 64 

® Luke xxiv. 37, 39. 

“Matthew xxii. 43; Mark xii. 36. 

° Matthew i. 18, 20; Luke i. 35. 
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Zachary the Lord God of Israel.’ Simeon 
converses with the Holy Spirit.” John the 
Baptist is filled with Him from his mother’s 
womb. Upon Christ at His Baptism the 
Spirit of God descends.’ It is by the Spirit 
that he is driven into the desert;* in the 
power of the Spirit that He returns:° by 
the same power that He’casts out devils ;' 
in the Spirit that He prays.° In Christ, 
therefore, is the prophecy of Isaias realised.’ 

This Holy Spirit is clearly a Divine 
Spirit, and yet is other than Christ, at least 
in His human nature, since He is born of it, 
and it comes upon Him from without. Its 
functions are similar to those ascribed to the 
Spirit in the Old Testament. It is intimately 
bound up with Christ’s mission ; is a spirit of 
power, and also a Spirit which gives know- 
ledge and understanding. But it is still 


* Luke i. 41, 67. * Luke ii. 25 27. 
sake 155.3%. 


“Matthew iii. 16; Mark 1. 10; Luke iii. 22; John 
i. 32, 33. 


* Matthew iv. 1; Mark i. 12; Luke iv. 1. 

* Luke iv. 14. " Matthew xii. 28. 
* Luke x. 21. 

* Matthew xii. 18; Luke iv. 18. 
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given only to individuals, is not poured out 
as yet either on the multitude or the group. 
What is done in the power of the Spirit is 
done as before for the good of the group, 
but it is through the individual that the 
Spirit operates; and what it effects in the 
individual is not as yet a new life, but some 
special capacity or action. 

There is, however, in the Gospels a very 
distinct promise that, when the Kingdom of 
God is established, the function of the 
Spirit in both these respects will be 
broadened. It is to the disciples as a whole 
that the Baptist says: ‘‘He that cometh 
after me shall baptize you in the Holy 
Ghost and fire.” The Spirit, like the wind, 
breathes where He wills,’ and will be given 
to all who ask Him of the Father.’ 
Neither will He be given by measure.‘ 

All nations are to be baptized in the 
name (or power) of the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit,’ and whosoever is baptized of the 
Spirit is born again of the Spirit to a new 


' Matthew iii. 11; Mark 1. 8; Luke iii. 16; John 
i. 33. 


? John iii. 8. * Luke xi. 13. 


* John iii 34. * Matthew xxviii. 19. 
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life." Out of such an one shall flow rivers 
of living water.’ 

The Spirit is promised to all men, but on 
certain conditions: they must believe in the 
Son,’ and must be baptized with water in 
the name of the three Divine Persons." 
Faith is evoked by the “hearing” of a 
teacher, and baptism supposes a minister. 
Therefore, that man may know Christ, 
were the Apostles sent to preach Him, and 
to baptize all believers in His name. The 
new life is to be built upon Truth, and, 
Christ having ascended to the Father, it is 
from the Apostles that Truth is to be 
learned. Therefore, it is to the Apostles 
primarily, and to them as a corporate group, 
that the Spirit of T'ruth is promised, and 
upon them that in the sequel He descends. 

The problem of how man may know God, 
and know Him with certainty, has been 
solved by the Incarnation of the Second 
Divine Person; man has had experience 
of God in the flesh. The problem of how 
the knowledge derived from this experience 
may remain linked to certainty when the 


* John iii. 5-8; cf i, 12, 13. 
? John vii. 38, 39. * John iii. 16, 36. 


“Matthew xxviii. 19; John iii. 5. 
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object of experience has gone, is to be solved 
in a similiar manner, by the indwelling of 
the Spirit of Truth. He Whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
nor knoweth Him, will abide with those 
who are to declare what they know, and 
will be in them." A Paraclete is to be sent 
by the Father in Christ’s name, Who will 
teach the Apostles all things, and bring all 
things to their minds, whatsoever He has 
said to them.’ A little while and the world 
will see Christ no more, but His Apostles 
shall see Him. He will not leave them 
orphans, but will come to them; and in 
that day they shall know that He is in the 
Father, and they in Him and He in them.’ 
They will testify what they know.‘ As the 
Father sent Christ, so does He send them,’ 
endowed with His power and His Spirit. 
As Christ has made known to them what- 
soever He has heard of the Father,’ so are 
they to testify of Christ all things whatso- 
ever He commandeth them. They will not 
bear witness merely to what they remember, 
they will testify what they know, through 


* John xiv. 17. * Ibid. xiv. 26, 
® John xiv. 18-20, * Ibid, iii, 11, 
5 Ibid. xx. 21. ® Ibid. xv. 15. 
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the Spirit Which teacheth them. They are 
to fear nothing from synagogues, magis- 
trates or powers, nor to take thought in 
moments of difficulty what they shall say. 
For the Holy Ghost shall teach them what 
to say, and it shall not be they who speak, 
but the Spirit of the Father within them.’ 
Thus is Christ, though absent, to remain 
in the world. He must needs go, yet will 
He come again, and will abide with His 
Apostles for all time.” He that heareth 
them, shall hear Him.’ For the Spirit 
Whom He will send, is His Spirit, the Spirit 
of God the Son and God the Father. The 
same functions which Christ exercised while 
on earth the Spirit will exercise still through 
the Apostles, whom He has chosen. ‘Truth 
will still be preached and sins be forgiven‘ 
by those to whom the Spirit is given. And 
as ‘lruth, radiating from this apostolic 
nucleus in which it is centred, becomes 
known, a Church will be formed in which 
shall be men of all nations. With them 
also will the Spirit abide, for “he that 
receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth Me, 


Luke xii. 11, 12; Matthew x. 19, 20; Mark xiii. 11. 
“John xiv. 18, 19; Matthew xxviii. 20. 


* Luke x. 16. * John xx. 22, 23, 
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and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him 
that sent Me.”* He that, believing, is 
baptized, shall be baptized of the Spirit, and 
so shall receive life in the Father, the Son 
and the Spirit. 

It is here that lies the chief difference 
between the functions of the Spirit in the 
Old and the New Testaments. ‘There is to 
be an abiding, not a transient, Spirit ; and 
He is to abide, not- merely with the in- 
dividual prophet, but with a group of such 
prophets and with all who shall join them- 
selves to this group. Man, if he believes 
what is taught through the Spirit, is to be 
raised to a new status, a new life. Truth 
shall abide with Him, making of those who 
receive it one vine, whence life flows through 
the Spirit from Christ, and through Christ 
from the Father. Of God’s reality man will 
still have experience, because the Spirit, 
Who is God, will operate within him. 
Knowledge will still be linked with cer- 
tainty, because the Spirit of Truth Himself 
will be the source whence knowledge comes, 


? Tbid. xiii, 20. 


XVI 
THE SPIRIT INDWELLING IN THE CHURCH 


Tat this is the solution which Christianity 
offers of the problem of the ages, is borne 
out by the manner in which the Spirit 
operates so soon as Christ’s promise is ful- 
filled. The Holy Ghost is given first to the 
Apostles. A spiritual power comes upon 
them with vehemence; they are filled with 
it, and give utterance to the thoughts which 
are inspired. The multitude which assembles 
to hear them, though of different nations 
and tongues, understands. Peter explains 
that this is the long looked for fulfilment 
of prophecy: the Spirit is now being poured 
out, and his hearers, too, can share in it, if 
they will repent and be baptized." Many, 
consenting, receive the Gift, and as a con- 
sequence “persevere in the teaching of the 
Apostles, in the communication of the 
breaking of bread, and in prayer.”* A 
further consequence, no less significant, is 


* Acts ii. 38, * Ibid ii, 42, 
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that they resolve to share all things in 
common, even as they share also in the 
Spirit.’ 

The condition of receiving the Spirit is 
that men should obey God, speaking 
through the witnesses He has sent.’ Hence, 
those who refuse to obey the Gospel, resist 
the Holy Ghost, and in those who do 
obey, there are vast differences in the effect 
which the Spirit produces. Some are“ full 
of the Holy Ghost,”* and it is such men 
who are most efficacious in preaching: 
Stephen,” [hilip,° Barnabas,’ Agabus, * 
and, above all, SS. Peter and Paul, who- 
throughout are guided by the Spirit. On 
the other hand, there are many and in- 
creasing difficulties. Ananias goes back on 
his promise ; disputes arise about the dis- 
tribution of alms; Paul meets with organ- 
ized opposition ; not all who prophesy are 
moved by the same spirit ; sins, even grave 
sins, occur. It is evident that the Spirit, 
though given, can still be resisted. All 
Christians receive the Gift, normally at the 


1 Ibid. ii. 44, 45. * Ibid. v. 32. 
® Ibid. vii. 51. * Ibid. vi. 3. 
® Ibid. vi. 5, 10; vii. 55. ° Ibid. viii. 29, 39. 


" Tbid. xi. 24. 8 Ibid. xi, 28; xxi. 11. 
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laying of on hands which follows baptism. 
but on one occasion before baptism.’ Its 
immediate effect, especially in the group, is 
both manifest and conscious,’ since it 
produces both consolation and usually the 
gift of tongues. But its enduring effect 
varies with the individual, who may or may 
not in his life respond to the grace that is 
given. 

The Gift of the Spirit is for each Christian 
an internal witness to the truth of what he 
believes. But it is also something more. 
It dwells in the whole community, as the 
principle of life dwells in the organism, 
controlling its development and action. It 
is under the guidance of the Spirit that the 
new Ecclesia grows. ‘The Apostles preach, 
deliberate amongst themselves and with 
others, devise expedients, pass judgments, 
make plans for the future; but it is the 
Spirit that prompts them to this, in the 
power of the Spirit that they do it, to the 
Spirit that they attribute their success. 
At Pentecost the Spirit descends, and forth- 
with Peter makes the first proclamation of 
Christian dogma: He, Whom you crucified, 
God hath raised, it is He, the Lord and 


* [bid. viii. 17-19; xix. 2-6; x. 44-48 cf; ix. 17, 18. 
® Ibid. and ef iv. 31; ix. 31. 
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Christ of prophecy, Who has sent the 
Spirit; in His name is remission of sins.‘ 
A like declaration is made in the temple 
after the first cure effected in Christ’s name; 
and again before the princes and ancients 
of Israel, Peter speaking “full of the Holy 
Ghost.”* The first exercise of Peter’s 
binding and loosing power is ratified by the 
death of Ananias, condemned because, in 
lying to Peter, he has lied to the Holy 
Ghost and to God.’ When there is need 
to find some who will “serve tables,” it is 
men “full of the Holy Ghost” that are 
sought. In them the diaconate is instituted 
by the laying on of hands, the symbol of a 
conveyance of the Holy Ghost’s power.’ It 
is in the same power that the first martyr, 
Stephen, vindicates Christianity at his trial ; 
by this power that he is sustained at the 
moment of death.* 

Still more significant is the chain of 
events leading to the admission of Gentiles 
into the Church, and ultimately to the 
recognition of their equality with Jewish 
converts. ‘This was essential, if the Church 
was to be Catholic, and had been foretold 


" Tbid. iv. 8. ® Ibid. v. 3-5. 


* Ibid. vi. 1-7. “ Tid. vii. 51, 55. 
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both by Christ and the prophets; yet the 
idea of it, as is evident, was intensely 
repugnant to the mind of the Jew, 
especially to the Jew of Palestine, with his 
narrow traditions and his hatred of the 
Gentile yoke. Somehow this repugnance 
must be overcome. It is overcome, and 
God’s will in the matter made plain, by the 
vision granted to Peter at Joppe.’ Obeying 
the guidance of the Spirit, Peter goes to 
Cesarea, and is finally convinced of the 
significance of his vision when, on Cornelius 
accepting the ‘“ Word,” the Spirit descends 
upon him and his friends. When these 
events are related to “the Apostles and 
brethren” in Judea, they too become re- 
luctantly convinced that “also to the 
Gentiles God hath given repentance unto 
life.” “ Later, when a bitter controversy 
has arisen in the Church as to the terms on 
which the Gentiles are to be received, it is 
Peter's vision and _ the subsequent 
happenings which determine the issue in 
the Jerusalem conference. “If God gave 
testimony,” urges Peter, “ giving unto them 


* Ibid. of especially x. 28. 


® Ibid. x. 9-23. * Ibid. x. 44-47, 
* Ibid. xi. 18. 
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the Holy Ghost, as well as to us, and put 
no difference between us and them”—the 
clean and the unclean meats—‘“‘ why tempt 
you God to put a yoke upon the necks of 
the disciples which neither our fathers nor 
we have been able to bear?”* ‘To this 
argument there is no reply. Then James 
assents, supporting Peter’s evidence by 
appeal to the prophets, and proposing a 
resolution in accordance with it. It is 
passed, and a message announcing that “‘it 
seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and to us 
to lay no further burden upon you than 
certain necessary things” is sent to the 
Gentile brethren of Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia.’ 

Besides the personal gifts and graces 
given to individuals, there is also the normal 
guidance of the Spirit in the government 
and work of the Church. This operates 
especially through the Apostles, who, in 
virtue of it, issue judgments and decrees in 
God’s name; and still more especially in 
St. Peter, through whom the Church speaks, 
and by whom the first of her great decisions 
is determined. To him was given the 
command that he should strengthen his 
brethren and feed the whole flock. That 


* Thid. xv. 8-11. * Ibid. xv. 23-29. 
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he might do so, there was given to him the 
same plenitude of power which was 
bestowed upon the Apostles as a group. 
In his life as described in the Acts the 
whole mission of the Church is summed up. 
It is he who proclaims her advent, he who 
defends her against attacks from without, 
he who in the Spirit guides her in a 
momentous question to a right decision. 
Christ is in heaven, but the Spirit of Christ 
still dwells in His Church, governing her 
action and fostering her growth, and the 
law of the Spirit’s operation is no less dis- 
cernible to those who will to discover it, 
than are the laws manifest in nature’s 
operations. It works as It had always 
worked, through the individual as well as 
through the group. 

The Gospels relate how redemption was 
wrought and the way prepared for the 
coming of God’s Kingdom by Jesus, God’s 
Son, in Whose life the Father is revealed. 
The Acts of the Apostles of Christ tell 
how, when the Spirit descended upon them, 
the Kingdom came into being, and under 
the guidance of the Spirit developed. In 
the writings of Paul we have a description 
of the Kingdom as through experience he 
knew it, and in it beheld the three Divine 
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Persons operating for the salvation of 
mankind. 

The fundamental truth, summarized in 
the baptismal formula, finds constant 
expression in the Pauline epistles. When 
the fulness of time was come, God sent His 
Son, made of a woman, that, being redeemed 
from the law, we might receive the adoption 
of sons; to whom, being sons, God hath 
sent the Sfirit of His Son, whereby we cry 
in our hearts Abba, Father.’ Through 
Christ in one S#urit, therefore, we have 
access to the Father.’ It is by the blood of 
Christ, Who by the Holy Spirit offered 
Himself unspotted to the Father, that our 
consciences are cleansed’ by the laver of 
regeneration and renovation of the Holy 
Ghost, Whom He hath poured forth upon 
us abundantly through Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, that God, our Saviour, saves us. 
Hence, we Christians are the true circum- 
cision, for in the Sfirit we serve God and 
glory in Jesus Christ, not having confidence 
in the flesh.” God sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh that we may walk 


* Galatians iv. 4-6. * Ephesians ii. 18. 


° Hebrews ix. 14. * Titus iii. 4-6. 


5 Philippians iii, 3. 
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according to the law of the Spirit in Christ 
Jesus;* and by Christ Jesus are we built 
together into a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” There is therefore one body and 
One Sfirit; one Lord, one faith and one 
baptism ; one God and Father of all, Who 
is above all and through all and in us all.’ 

Christ Jesus has redeemed us by His 
blood, and has made us, by adoption, God’s 
sons; in Him we are baptized, in His 
likeness must grow together in the habita- 
tion of which He has laid the foundations. 
It is in the Spirit that we become God's 
sons; the Spirit that regenerates and 
renovates us; the Spirit Who builds us 
together in God’s law and makes of us a 
divine habitation. From the Father both 
the Son and the Spirit proceed. And these 
Three are One in nature as they are one in 
apostolic: worship and formulary. 

As Peter declares himself an Apostle 
according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, unto the sanctification of the Spirit, 
and unto the obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ ;‘ and John says 


* Romans viii. 1-3. * Ephesians ii. 22. 
5 Ephesians iv. 4-6; ¢f 1 Corinthians xii. 4-6. 
“1 Peter i. 1, 2. 
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that, having an unction from the Holy One, 
he confesses the Son, and in confessing the 
Son, has the Father already in him;"* so, 
too, does Paul proclaim himself a minister 
of Christ Jesus, sanctifying the gospel of 
God, that the oblation of the Gentiles may 
be made acceptable and may be sanctified in 
the Holy Ghost;* He ceases not to pray 
that the God of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto His disciples 
the Sfzrit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him, and for their sakes 
bows the knee to the Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that He may strengthen them 
by His S#irit with might unto the inward 
man.‘ Be ye filled with the Holy Ghost, 
he exclaims, giving thanks always for all 
things in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to God and the Father;” for it is in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the 
Spirit of our God that we are justified.‘ 


11 John ii. 20-23; iv. 13-15. 

? Romans xv. 16. 

* Ephesians i. 16, 17; ¢f Galatians vi. 18. 
“Ephesians iii. 14, 16. 

° Ephesians v. 18, 20. 


®4 Corinthians vi. 11. 
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In God, then, Paul contemplates three 
Persons—three subjects to whom in the 
grammatical and the real sense operations 
may be referred. It is God the Father 
Who created all things;* of Whom all 
paternity in heaven and earth is named ;° 
Who chose us in Christ before the founda- 
tion of the world that we might become 
holy in His sight;* and Who hath now 
made us His children by adoption through 
Christ, having delivered us from the 
power of darkness and translated us into 
the Kingdom of the Son of His Love." 

The Son is the image of the invisible 


The Greek term 7pécwrov, was used in the sense of 
person by Dionysius Thrax of Alexandria, born s.c. 166, 
in the earliest Greek Grammar extant. It is the 
ordinary grammatical term for person; and the first, 
second and third persons are distinguished in Dionysius’ 
grammar, just as they are to-day. The Latin term, 
persona, is also to be found in the De Lingua Latina of 
Varro, a contemporary of Julius Cesar, as the ordinary 
term for person in the grammatical sense.. The oft- 
repeated statement that to the Greek and Latin Fathers 
the term “ person” can only have connoted a mask, or 
the actor who wore it, ignores the fact that for centuries 
every Greek and Latin schoolboy had been taught to 
use it just as we are taught to use it to-day, 


* Ephesians iii, 9. * Ibid. iii. 15. * Ibid. i, 4, 
* Tid, i._5. Colossians i, 12, 18, 
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God, His first-born before all creatures, 
in Whom and by Whom all things were 
created in heaven and earth.’ God no 
man hath seen, nor can see.’ But Christ 
Jesus, Who, being in the form of God, 
can claim equality with God, has emptied 
Himself, taken the form of a servant, 
become made in the likeness of man,’ and 
so has made manifest the goodness of God, 
our Saviour.. He hath loved us, and 
delivered Himself up for the Church, an 
oblation and a sacrifice unto God, that He 
might sanctify her, cleansing her in the 
laver of water and in the word of life.’ 
In His blood we have redemption and the 
remission of sins.” For in Him it has 
pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell, that through Him He may reconcile 
all things to Himself." By His grace we 
are saved through faith ;° for through faith 


* Tbid. i. 15. 16. 

*1 Timothy vi. 16; ¢f 1 John iv. 12. 
® Philippians ii. 6, 7. 

“Ephesians ii. 4-7 ; Titus iii. 4, ii, 11. 
* Ephesians v. 25, 26. 

° Ephesians i. 7; Colossians i. 14. 


7 Colossians i. 19, 20. ° Ephesians ii. 8, 
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we are able to comprehend the breadth and 
length and height and depth of the charity 
of Christ, in which the charity of God has 
become manifest. * 

But to know this, to know the Sonship 
of Christ, which has become our sonship, 
the Spirit must give testimony to our 
spirit. The things that are of God no 
man knoweth, but the Spirit of God 
searcheth all things, yea even the deep 
things of God.’ Christ has ascended into 
heaven that He might give gifts,“ which 
the Spirit distributes as He wills.” For 
as Christ was sent, so has the Spirit been 
sent, that the eyes of the heart may be 
enlightened, that we may know the hope 
of our calling, the richness of our inheritance, 
the greatness of God’s power—that we may 
realize the significance of the risen Christ, 
and of His position in heaven, above every 
name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in the world that is to come.’ 

The Spirit is God operating within us, 


‘Ibid. iii. 18, 19. 

> Romans viii. 16; ef 1 John iii. 24 v. 6. 

*1 Corinthians ii. 10, 11. * Ephesians iv. 8. 
*1 Corinthians xii, 11. * Galations iv. 4-6. 


"Ephesians i. 18-21. 
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and yet is distinct from the Father and 
Son, by Whom He is sent. He is the 
third Divine Person, revealing Himself 
within our experience, and so bringing us 
into immediate relationship with God, 
whereas the Father is still invisible, and 
Christ also, since He has ascended now 
into heaven. The Spirit knows God, and 
has been given us that we may know the 
things given us of God, which things the 
Apostles speak in the doctrine of the 
Spirit... For St. Paul as for St. John, 
He is essentially the Spirit of Truth and 
testifies to Truth. He is the “Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation,”* the pledge of 
our inheritance unto the redemption of 
acquisition. Those that possess not the 
Spirit have their understanding darkened ; 
through ignorance are alienated from the 
life of God; and, hence, despairing, give 
themselves up to lasciviousness, and to the 
working of all uncleanness.. Walk in 
the Spirit, and you shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh,’ but shall put off the 


1) Corinthians ii. 11-13. 
® Ephesians i. 17. * Ibid. i. 14. 


* Ibid. iv. 17-19. ° Galatians v. 16, 
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old man, who is corrupted according to 
the desire of error, and, being renewed in 
the Spirit, shall put on the new man, 
created by God in the justice and holiness 
of Truth.’ 

It is by truth we are saved ; by error 
that we are led astray. Yet the Spirit 
makes no new revelation, still less a private 
revelation. He is the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of Christ.’ In 
the Spirit we meditate upon Christ, upon 
His baptism which symbolizes our baptism, 
upon His life, which is the model for ours, 
upon His sufferings in which we must share, 
upon His death in which we are crucified 
to sin, and upon His resurrection which is 
the promise of our victory. The light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God shines 
upon us in Christ’s image,’ which, be- 
holding, we are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory by the Spirit 
of the Lord.“ We thus become God’s 
workmanship—created in Jesus Christ in 
good works,’ doing the truth in charity 


* Ephesians iv. 22-24. * [bid i. 17. 
* 2 Corinthians iv. 6. “ Ibid. iii. 18. 


* Ephesians ii. 10. 
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that we may all grow up in Him Who is 
the Head, even Christ.’ 

In this is true liberty. The liberty where- 
with Christians are made free’ is not the 
liberty to do what we will; nor yet, for that 
matter, the liberty of voting or of de- 
mocracy. It is the liberty which ensues 
when, beholding the glory of the Lord, we 
are transformed into Him in the Spirit.’ 
It is the liberty that comes of submission, 
not of license ; of submission to the guidance 
of God's Spirit manifesting to us the glory of 
God’s image. ‘Thus it is that we are joined 
to Christ in one Spirit, and hence, glorifying 
and bearing God in our bodies, cease to be 
our own.’ Thus it is that, as Peter says,’ 
grace and peace are accomplished in us in 
the knowledge of God and of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Thus it ts that all things of His 
Divine power, which appertain to life and 
godliness, are given us through the know- 
ledge of Him Who hath called us to His 
own proper glory and virtue, so that, flying 
the concupiscences of the world, we become 
partakers of the Divine nature. We are 


' Tbid. iv. 15. Galatians iv. 31. 


* 2 Corinthians iii. 17, 18. 
“1 Corinthians vi. 17, 20. *2 Peter i. 2, 3. 
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freed from sin, in that we have become 
servants of justice. We are freed from 
the lust of the flesh, in that, and in so far 
as, we are led by the Spirit.". We are no 
longer under the pedagogue of the law,’ 
with its bondage of fear,’ nor are we the 
bondslaves of men;° but in the Spirit 
through faith have become children of God; * 
have become free in becoming the bondsmen 
of Christ.’ It is not I who live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

It is the Spirit testifieth within me, and 
without Him I cannot accept truth, nor 
believe in Christ’s name.’ It is through 
the Spirit I know Christ. Yet not by any 
private revelation. Christianity is not 
merely a personal, it is also a social religion. 
The Spirit dwells in the corporate body, 
whose members are human beings, and 
through them is the knowledge of Christ 
conveyed. Faith cometh by hearing, and 


* Romans vi. 18. ” Galatians v. 16-18. 
* Galatians iii. 25, 26. “Romans viii. 15. 
* 1 Corinthians vii. 23. 

* Galatians iii. 25, 26; Romans viii. 15, 16. 

"1 Corinthians vii. 22. * Galatians ii. 20, 


* Romans viii. 16; ¢f 1 John v. 6. 
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hearing by the word of Christ, the sword of 
the Spirit, which must be received from 
those who are sent.’ Therefore, in the one 
body are there given some apostles and some 
prophets, other some evangelists, and other 
some pastors and doctors, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the building up of the body of Christ, 
until we all meet m the unity of faith and 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto the 
measure of the fulness of Christ.’ For this 
reason, too, is charity the greatest of 
Christian virtues. For the manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every man, not for 
himself only, but to profit: wisdom, know- 
ledge, faith, the grace of healing, miracles, 
prophecy, the discernment of spirits, tongues, 
interpretations—all these are given that as 
members of one body, we may help one 
another, whether Gentile or Jew, bond or 
free, honourable or less honourable, comely 
or uncomely, that there may be no schism in 
the body, but each member co-operate with 
the other in suffering and in glory.’ 

There never has been any great move- 


* Romans x. 14-17; Ephesians vi. 17. 
* Ephesians iv. 11-13. 


* 1 Corinthians xii. 7-26. 
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ment, religious, political, literary, scientific, 
artistic, which has not begun with an indi- 
vidual or a group, and in which, as it has 
spread, there have not been two elements, 
relatively distinct, teachers and taught. In 
this matter God has not departed from the 
policy which characterized His action prior 
to the Christian era, a policy which is 
rooted in the very nature of human society. 
W hat was not known in other generations— 
the mystery of Christ—has now been re- 
vealed, but it has been revealed, as hitherto, 
in the first instance, to Apostles and 
prophets. God is closer to us now, and 
we to one another, through the knowledge 
which has been given in Christ, and through 
the Spirit which conserves and communicates 
that knowledge, the Spirit 7x which we be- 
lieve. We are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and members of the household of 
God.” But it is on the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets that we have been 
built, Jesus Himself being the chief corner- 
stone ;° and it is still necessary that there 
should be prophets and apostles, having 
grace from God, if all men are to be en- 


* Ephesians iii. 5. * bid. ii. 19. 
* Ibid. ii. 20. 
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lightened that they may see what is the 
dispensation of the mystery which has been 
hidden from eternity in God, and if the 
manifold wisdom of God is to be made 
known through the Church, according to 
the eternal purpose which He made in 
Christ Jesus Our Lord.’ The Church can 
fulfil her mission, the saving of souls 
through the preaching of Christ, the image 
of God, and Him crucified, only if the Spirit 
dwell within her, only if she have the “ mind 
of Christ,” only if, within the unity of her 
body, the Spirit, which searcheth the things 
of God, operate in each member according 
to his function and need. 


* Ibid. iii. 8-11. 


XVII 
CONCLUSION 


THERE are three Persons in God. This is 
the great truth, the fundamental truth, 
which through Christianity has become 
known. It is not a hypothesis which some 
one has devised with a view to explaining 
facts, though it does explain facts. It is 
essentially a revealed truth. God’s nature 
is known directly to the Three Divine 
Persons in which it is eternally expressed. 
That we might share in this knowledge the 
second Person became man, manifesting 
the divine nature in human flesh, divine 
love in human action, divine justice in the 
death on the Cross, divine power in the 
resurrection, wherein lies our hope. This 
knowledge we have received through the 
tradition of the corporate Body in which 
Christ’s Spirit dwells; and of its truth have 
not the faintest shadow of doubt because 
the Spirit which witnesseth to our spirit, is 
the Spirit of God, as Christ is God, by 
whom this knowledge was first communi- 
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cated. Hitherto man knew only that some- 
how God was manifest in the universe. 
Now he possesses the clue which explains 
all; may know both why the universe is 
and why ve is; and, knowing the purpose 
of his existence, may realise it in the same 
Power by which he knows it. 

There was no necessity that God should 
create man, for the Divine Process is 
eternally perfect and eternally complete. 
He was created out of love, that he, a finite 
person, who was not but now is, might in 
some measure share in the Divine Experi- 
ence which zs eternally. Man was created 
that he might enter into conscious and 
personal communion with his Creator. It 
is this that. he seeks, and had sought age 
after age. Impelled by his instincts, which 
environment awakens and moulds, he is ever 
striving after knowledge, whereby he may 
explain both his environment and himself, 
and whereby he may adapt himself, and so 
find the satisfaction of his needs. Because 
he thinks and may choose, he imagines he 
is free, and is free; but also is the slave of 
custom, heredity, concupiscence, and of the 
idols which he himself creates. Unaided, 
the true solution, which alone can bring him 
genuine and lasting satisfaction, ever escapes 
him. 
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All this is part of a process, and process 
is inevitable if the finite is to approach 
toward the Infinite, to enjoy which it came 
into being. Perfect knowledge, perfect 
happiness, pertain only to the Being Who 
is the reason of His own existence, Who is 
because He is. This we are not; but exist 
as His creatures, the finite, evolving, self- 
multiplying product of His eternal act. 
Therefore must we grow in_ perfection 
through knowledge, which is ever of an 
other, and of a self to which this other is 
opposed. Thus we learn humility, and the 
impotence and nothingness of this tiny 
being which we are; and yet withal remain, 
our problems unsolved, our intelligence 
uneasy, our personality dissatisfied with 
ought this world provides, our hearts still 
yearning for a peace they cannot acquire. 

This is the first stage in the mental 
evolution of mankind, the stage of self- 
consciousness, beyond which man is ever 
reaching, only to find that he has projected 
himself into the great beyond which he is- 
seeking to probe. What man sought in 
the age before Christ came—consciously or 
unconsciously—was the Source of all being: 
what he discovered was but the shadow of 
himself cast upon the sky, a shadow that 
was impotent to help him because it was 
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reflection, not reality, human, not divine. 
Yet man was learning all the same. The 
idea of that which he was looking for became 
clearer and purer as he grew, and, as the 
vision grew clearer, the consciousness of his 
powerlessness to attain it became more 
intense. Then when man was ready for it, 
the second stage began: the Other which 
for so long he had vainly sought to construct 
of human concepts, entered his experience, 
and the solution of his problems was given. 

Evolution in time follows the same order 
as Process Eternal, but its progress is not 
its own doing; throughout it draws its 
potency from God. Mankind seeks unity, 
as from unity it proceeds; but the unity 
which it seeks is not merely a unity between 
finite, human selves which at present strive 
one with the other. It seeks to be re-united 
with the ultimate Ground from which it 
draws existence, but from which it has be- 
come estranged. It would become like God, 
and so become one with God; but cannot, 
unless God give the Image which shall 
transform its finite being and render it 
capable of the unity it seeks. This Image 
God gave; Himself expressing in human 
flesh that Nature which man was incom- 
petent even to conceive. It was given; 
and by some was recognised for what it was, 
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the divine Messenger, the Son of God, God 
Himself become incarnate. God had taken 
upon Himself man’s sorrows, man’s travail ; 
Himself had borne the penalty of man’s 
sins; and had risen triumphant and glorious. 
Embracing this Image, man could do the 
same; for it was not a human image, but 
Reality, divine, eternal, omnipotent. He 
did embrace it and thus formed a nucleus 
from which should radiate throughout the 
world the knowledge that is unto salvation. 

The third moment could now begin. . 
Man’s redemption was accomplished, his 
sin was atoned, and that knowledge which 
was to save him from himself had been 
communicated to the world. In it he must 
grow, and so attain unity with God and 
unity with his fellow-men, as the likeness 
of Christ was realised within himself and 
the likeness of God in society. Yet, again, 
not of himself could he do this thing. As 
the Image which was to mould his life was 
God-given, so must be the power whereby 
he should grow in its likeness. It was not 
enough that men should read the story 
of Christ’s life; it must become also the 
story of their own lives. It was not 
enough that they should hear of God’s 
incarnation or contemplate it from afar 
as an event in history; God must 
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become incarnate again in their souls. It 
was not enough even that they should 
behold the living Christ ; He must possess 
them and they Him; together they must 
form one body of which He should be the 
Head and they the members. And this 
could come about only if He withdrew 
Himself from man’s sight that the Third 
Person of the Trinity might come, and 
dwell within them, preserving and vivifying 
the image of the Son, which is the image of 
the Father, in the mind of the Body which 
He had chosen and to which we belong. 

In this mind, which is God’s Spirit, we 
share, through communion with Him and 
through intercourse one with another. The 
experience which we seek of God is ours, 
for of the Spirit we have experience, each 
of us in whom He dwells; and in Him 
recognise the truth of what we have been 
taught by those whom Christ has sent. 
The dry bones of history, man’s actions © 
past and gone, become for us animated with 
life. In them, imperfect as they may be, 
we see the operation of the Spirit of God. 
And in the Jesus of history we see, as the 
apostles saw, God incarnate in flesh like to 
ours. That which is distant in time becomes 
to us present, through the Spirit to whom 
all things are present. He who is invisible, 
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and has gone from our experience, enters it 
again through the Spirit with whom He is 
one. In the Spirit we become conscious of 
our unity with the Whole which God has 
created amongst men, that man may be 
drawn unto Himself; conscious that in this 
Whole God dwells, giving continuity to 
its parts, past, present and future, and 
sustaining in it the knowledge of Himself. 
Man’s greatest problem—the problem of 
how to get in touch with ultimate Reality, 
so as to render our knowledge of it both 
certain and durable, has thus been solved in 
the only way it could be solved—by God 
Himself, who has entered our experience 
first as man, and then as Spirit, vivifying 
the image of Himself which remained in the 
mind of His chosen apostles, and which 
exists in our mind through communion 
with the body formed in them. No longer 
are we children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine, 
for in the body which the Spirit animates, 
and in each member of it, truth resides. 
The image of Christ, which must needs be 
communicated, expresses itself first of all 
within us, raising us to a supernatural state, 
and secondly, expresses itself through us, in 
speech, literature, symbolism, art, and above 
all in works of charity. In proportion as we 
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possess it, we are free: free from the 
thraldom of error: free from the bondage 
of sin. Not yet is our destiny fully realised. 
Not yet have we an immediate consciousness 
of either the Father or the Son. But we 
know what we are and what we shall be. 
Born again in Christ’s likeness, already are 
we truly sons of God; and because sons, 
heirs also, destined, if His image develops 
within us, to share ultimately with Christ 
His experience of the Father, through the 
Spirit which dwells within us, unifying 
through experience the many and the One. 

That this might be our destiny, and we 
have assurance of it, is the answer to the 
question why God became man. What of 
ourselves we could not know, we now know 
through Christ, who has revealed to us 
God’s nature; and in this knowledge both 
God and the universe become intelligible to 
us in a way in which they were never 
intelligible before. Unless God be ex- 
perience, intelligence, life, goodness, unless 
in Him be all that we esteem highest and 
best, what is God? And how can He be 
this, unless within His Experience, infinite 
and eternal, there be distinction of person- 
ality? Aristotle was groping after this, 
though to know it without revelation is 
impossible. Yet we do know it now, and 
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also that this distinction, while yet re- 
maining, is none the less transcended in the 
Spirit of Unity and Love. And knowing 
this, can recognise in ourselves and in the 
world what the saints have called vestigia 
Trinitatis. For, unless there were person- 
ality in God, how could there be society 
among men, or number or difference? 
And unless in God’s Expericnce we were 
destined somehow to share, mediately or 
immediately, what reason could there be for 
our existence? What reason for our evolu- 
tion unless that we may grow in this ex- 
perience, one with another, and so attain a 
happiness which no passing creature can 
give? What except this, is the meaning 
of the first commandment? What the 
meaning of the second, unless it be that, 
each having the same end, each should help 
the other in attaining it? 

Our faith, which is in the Trinity, has 
value for intelligence and value for life, both 
personal and social. In it lies, as Augustine 
saw, the key to a right understanding of 
Nature; because of it, as Paul pointed out, 
law ceases to be law, in that the wherefore 
of law stands revealed and charity replaces 
coercion. It contains also a promise for the 
future. But its greatest value lies in the 
fact that with the promise is conjoined the 
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pledge of its own fulfilment. Our _ re- 
demption is one of acquisition ; but what we 
shall acquire, already in part we possess. 
Already we are one with God through the 
flesh, in which He became one with our 
race ; one through the Cross, on which He 
took to Himself human suffering and sin ; 
one through the Spirit, which is God, 
indwelling the Society He has chosen, and 
giving life to the image of the Son, by 
which and into which we are gradually 
transformed. The pledge of our re- 
demption dwells within us; we await but 
the moment when, the flesh being subdued, 
the self abnegated, vanity and error purged 
away, that Sonship which already is ours, 
shall be fully revealed. The Society God 
has formed in His Church, though imperfect, 
is already divine. The knowledge which 
sustains her in being, though imparted 
through symbols and speech, is none the 
less already immediate through the Spirit 
which animates her members. In the end 
this immediacy will extend to the whole of 
That which zs; we shall see God face to 
face ; and so shall be made one Society with 
Father Son and Spirit, in whom we believe. 
To become God man sinned; yet he can 
become God if he wills, through the Son, in 
whom man is redeemed, and through the 
M 
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Spirit which is given that process in time 
may be completed in creatures, even as it is 
eternally complete in the Experience of the 
three Divine Persons to whom creatures 
owe their being. 


THe Enp 
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Scepticism, 17, 26, 63, 89, 90, 98, 108. 

Sin, 74, of Adam, 72 sq. 

Society, 38, 48-50, 65, 66, 69, 164, 177. 

Socrates 92-3. 

Spirit; use of term in O.T. 137-140; in N.T. 140-7; 
Holy Spirit, promised 143-7; in Church 148-153, 
160-7, 173-4; function of, compared with that of 
the Son, 158-60, 162; internal witness, 161, 164, 
172'sq. 

Stoies, 95-7, 99-100. 

Supernatural, 47, 72-3. 


Trinity; 11, 16-19, 35-9, 42-5, 62, 137, 168, 176; in O.T. 
113; in St. Paul, 154 sq. ; vestigia Trinttatis, 38-43, 
176. 

Universe, see: creation; God, relation of universe to; 
Evil. 

Weis, HG. 37, 
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